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JAPANESE FUR SEALING 


by 
Oliver L. Austin Jr and Ford Wilke }/ 


SUMMARY 


1. Although the Japanese hunted the fur seal on a emall ecale in earlier tines, the 
animal did not assume economic importance in Japan until the end of the 19th century. 
Then the example of the foreign pelagic sealers, who were reaping a rich harvest in seale 
in waters right up to Japan's shores, awakened the Japanese to the possibilities for great 
profite from pelagic fur sealing. 


2. The Japanese began intensive sealing operations in the mid-1890's. They could of 
course operate far more cheaply than foreign shipe in western Pacific waters, especially 
after seals became increasingly scarce, and within a few years foreign competition in Japa- 
nese waters ceased. However, the decrease in the number of seals wintering near Japan, as 
a result of the intensive sealing operations, also forced the Japanese sealing fleet to 
hant farther from home. The richest hunting grounds were on the high seas close to the 
Pribilof and Commander island rookeries, especially after the rapid decimation of seals 
from the Robben Island seal colony closer to Japan. Japan protected the Robben Island herd 
after 1905 but continued to expand pelagic sealing elsewhere. By 1910 the Japanese were 
operating 53 pelagic sealing vessels. 


3e Japan was not a party to earlier international agreements to conserve the dwin- 
dling fur seal resources but did join in the 1911 four-power conference which drew up the 
Fur Seal Convention. This treaty banned pelagic sealing and set up a system of distri- 
bution among the signatories of the income from the annual harvest from the Pribilof, Com- 
sander, and Robben island seal colonies. The Japanese Government paid indemities to the 
Japanese pelagic sealers who were deprived of their livelihood under the new restrictions. 
However, almost immediately Japanese sealers began to take seals illegally, especially 
anong the herds wintering in waters off Japan. 


4. Hoping to resume pelagic sealing openly in order to obtain a greater portion of 
the profits from the,seal resources, Japan opened negotiations to rovise the treaty, with- 
out success, in 1926 and again in 1936. The chief argument they advanced was that the 
seals had increased to such numbers that they were damaging the fisheries vital to Japan. 
The fact that in 1929-30 three seals which had been tagged in the Fribilofs were taken in 
Japanese waters wae used to substantiate the claim that a large proportion of the Pribilof 
seals wintered off Japan. Japan finally gave official notice in October 1940 of her in- 
tention to abrogate the Fur Seal Convention and completed that action in October 1941. 


1/ This report was prepared by Dr Oliver L. Austin Jr, head, Wildlife Branch, Fisheries 
Division, and Mr Ford Wilke, on temporary assignment to Natural Resources Section fron 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Iuterior, Translations and summaries 
of all Japanese material were furnished by Messrs Nagahiea Kuroda, Shoju Kurosawa, and 
Taizo Hasegawa of the Wildlife Branch staff. 
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5. Following the resumption of open pelagic sealing in 1942, Japan used an efficient 
new technique which could hardly have been perfected overnight. Thie method made use of a 
single sealing veseel, the teukimbo-sen, instead of the mother ship and small boats previ- 
ously used for sealing. The fur seal catch during 1942-45 cannot be estimated with any 
accuracy but was undoubtedly substantial. Operations in 1944-45 were greatly hampered by 
wartime conditions. Pelagic sealing by the Japanese was forbidden by Occupation authori- 
ties although some illegal sealing probably is continuing. 


6. A limited study and compilation of available data on the distribution, abundance, 
and food habits of fur seals in Japanese waters were undertaken in 1947-49 to obtain in- 
formation of importance to management of the international fur seal resources. This study 
aid not indicate that the seale inflict any significant damage on important Japanese fish- 
eries. Further indication of some sigration from the Pribilof herde into Japanese waters 
wae obtained through recovery of four more seals which had been tagged in the Pribilofs. 


7. The paucity cf the available data reveals that more intensive research is needed 
to determine the fur seal'e status.in Asiatic waters. Such information is necessary as a 
basis for future conferences among the nations concerned so that a fair and equitable 
agreement can be reached on the management of the north Pacific fur seal resources. 


INTRODUCTION 


The hietory of fur sealing in the north Pacific is an unsavory tale. Of its ear 
liest stages, in the late 18th and first half of the 19th centurios, but little is known. 
The heyday of pelagic sealing, which began shortly after the American Civil War and con- 
tinued through the first decade of the 20th century, is well documented in occidental 
writings. Its course of uncontrolled slaughter embellished by hardship, cruelty, murder, 
shipwreck, blood, and gore was finally ended by international legislation, which became 
poseible only because the seals had decreased ao markedly that pelagic sealing was no 
longer profitable. 


The four-power Fur Seal Convention signed in 19]1 was, during ite dO-year life 
span, one of the most successful of all international conservation treaties. The excellent 
results obtained under i*s tenete with the Pribilof Island herds are the finest of object 
lessons, demonstrating how a vanishing species can be saved from extermination by rigid 
protection, and developod into a lucrative industry by wise management. Similar results, 
but on a smaller scale, were obtained by the Russians on the Commander Islands and by the 
Japanese on Robben Island off Sakhalin. 


Today fur seals have become so abundant, thanks to this protection, and the prof-. 
4ts to be made from them are so large that once again they are a subject of international 
concern. The 191] treaty wae abrogated by Japan in 1941, and subsequent international dis- 
harmony has prevented the resumption of negotiations among the four powers concerned, Once 
again open pelagic eealing is a possibility which, unless curbed, threatens to destroy a 
valuable natural resource in the western and northern Pacific and may have even farther 
reaching effects. 


This report has been prepared primarily to clarify the iesues involved, by assen- 
bling the available data on the distribution, abundance, and ecology of the fur seal in 
Japanese waters, with special reference to the species’ importance to the Japanese economy. 
It ie based on investigations corducted in the field in 1948-49 by the staff of the Wild- 
life Branch, Fisheries Division, Natural Resources Section, on unpublished records and sta- 
tistics from the formerly secret files of the Japanese Bureau of Fisheries, 2/ and on a 
thorough review of the available Japanese literature on the subject. 


2/ This bureau, part of the Ministry of Agricuiture and Forestry, bas recently been re- 
organized as the Fisheries Agency. 





The Japanese literature is of special importance. Because of language difficul- 
ties, most of it hae heretofore been unavailable to western ecientists and legislators. 
In addition to ita contributions to knowledge of the movements and habite of the fur seal 
and the hietory of the fur seal industry, it is of especial value here because it mirrors 
the Japanese thinking and viewpoint on the subject. 


This report will serve another useful purpose if its exposition of the paucity of 
the available data stimulates the more intensive researches needed to determine the fur 
seal's status in Asiatic waters. Future conferences among the nations concerned may then 
be enabled to reach a fair and equitable agreement on the management of the north Pacific 
fur seal resources. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Japanese apparently have known for centuries the anima] naturalists today 
call the northern fur seal, Otoes ursinus (Figure 1), for their oarly treatises on natural 
history contain not infrequent references to it. These rare and fascinating medieval vol- 
umes, printed from meticulously 
and laboriously hand-carved wood- 
blocks, aro far more accurate and 
artistic than their European proto- 
typee, the 15th and 16th century 
herbals. While somes of the Japa- 
nese drawings and descriptions are 
equally fantastic, particularly 
those based on heareay or of mythi- 
cal aninals, those drawn from nature 
and described at first hand are 
marvelously true to life, and eas- 
ily identifiable today. 


However, the fur seal was 
of such little importance to the 
Japanese economy until the end of 
the 19th century, and its normal 
habitat was so distant from the 
ty ' ny te . early centers of Japanese cultures 
Heh he a a OS in Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, that it 
TR a HS ‘ : _ was really familiar only to a few 
whi NG Tae Na. illiterate fishermen and adventur- 

Many as me Als ous tradere, who were hardly among 
Daan the contemporary literati. Hence 
aaa vis Hy AS . ite specific identity and etymology 

Jth aA ETENS ‘were not clearly defined in Japa~ 
nese speech cr writing until very 
recently. Early Japanese writers 
used a loose terminology that is 
frequently impossible to correlate 
with the context or pictures. 
Their early names for the fur seal 
seen to refer interchangeably to 
other sea mammals euch ae the sea 
otter, the hair seals, the sea 
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; lion, the walrus, and even some of 
Wee te Ee 3» MALE the smaller cetaceans, Often the 
THE FUR SEAL animal they were writing about can 
be identified only by weighing the 
Figure l. ~ The fur seal, as shown in given biological clues carefully 


Investigation of the Fur Seal and Sea Otter in the light of present-day kmowl- 
(Bibl 48), p 80. edge. 





Moet particularly the fur seal was confused with the sea otter, an uncertainty 
which etill persists not only among the laity but among the fishermen, legislators, and 
even the etymologiste who should know better. for instance, a recent and authoritative 
Japanese-English dictionary 3/ gives the correct translation for "rakko" as sea otter,., 
but tranelates “‘rakko fune" as a sealing echooner and “rakko no kawea" as a seal ekint! 

Phie lack of distinction between the two species hae caused a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing and confusion among the Japanese themeelves, as well ae between the Japanese and other 
nationalities. 


That the better: informed Japaneses neverthsless recognized a distinction between 
the two animals long ago is attested by the separate names for them autochthonous in the 
language, frequently misapplied though they may be. “‘ERakko" is believed to have originated 
as a phonetic rendering of the aboriginal] Ainu name for the sea-otter, but the Kanji or 
Chinese characters by which it is represented were selected arbitrarily and have no pho- 
netic connection with it. The derivation of the word “ottosei", now the accepted name for 
the fur seal, is more uncertain. Both the word and the Chinese ideographe which have been 
adopted for it seem to have some reference to the anisals' genitalia and probably stem fron 
the medieval utilisation of the seal's sex organs for medicinal purposes. 


The fur of the sea otter was highly valued in medieval Japan. Early records re- 
port that three “rakko" skins were presented to the Toyotomi Shogun in 1593 by Keiko Kaki- 
saki, the feudal lord (Daimyo) of Fukuyama castle at Matsumaec, Hokkaido, and the Matsumae 
Daimyos subsequently used otter skinn as suitable annual gifts to their overlords, the 
Tokugawa Shogune in Yedo. But a similar high regard never wae held in medieval times for 
the comparatively inferior fur of the fur seal. The Japanese then were concerned with the 
"“ottosel" primarily as the source of *takeri", or "Kaikujin®, an ancient aphrodisiac of 
doubtful therapeutic efficacy made from its dried penis and testicles (Figure 2). 


The earliest known Japanese description of the fur seal was written in 1697 by one 
Hirano, of whom biographical details are lacking. Judging from his sketchy account Hirano 
probably never saw a seal, and his information presumably was second or third hand. WNever- 
theless, he has comparatively little fancy and considerable truth in his narrative (Bibl 1): 


y z Ri) ay Bp. a a Figure 2. - Early dravw- 
y . ing of "takeri", from Esoto 
i a om *: 5 ¥ _Kikan Hochu (Bibl 8). The 
ow a, ¥ inscription states: *Kai- 
kujin is non-venomous vhen 
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salted and roasted in high 
heat. Medicine: If this 
is steeped in sake for one 
day and baked in a paper 
bag, it has a pleasant odor. 
Break it into pieces or in- 
fuse it in sake ina silver 
pot and miz it with other 
medicines when hot. Jichin 
a Chinese authority states 
that if thie be preserved 
in pepper and camphor it 
will not break. This medi- 
cine is especially good for 
man's chronic ca*buncles, 
cricks, bad colds, weak 
kidneys, low spirits, and 
exhaustion after lustful 
behavior.” 
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3/ Kenkyusha, 1949 ed, Tokyo, p 1487. 


"Fur seals are caught near Matsumac, Hokkaido, and in southern Tsugaru, Aosori 
Prefecture. The fur seal looks like a sea-lion, with greyish black hair. The female is 
smaller than the male. The teeth are arranged in double rows, outer and inner, It usually 
lives in deep water, but sometimes comes to the shallow seas. Fishermen catch fur seals 
at sea with a harpoon from small boats, and from the rocks by shooting with bow and arrow. 
The fur seal is never found in seas where corals exist, as it dislikes warm water, sspe- 
cially in sumer. The most effective way to catch them is to haul them from the sea with 
an iron hook on a long rope. They are exceedingly over-sexed, especially the female. Ths 
sexes are not distinguishable externally except by the existence of the penis in the male. 
In May and June they bear their young. They swim over the sea where the north wind blows, 
catching small sardines.* 


An Osaka medical practitioner named Terajisa published, in 1713, a famous series 
of 105 illustrated volumes describing natural objects of Japan and China. As a physician, 
Terajima naturally was interested in the fur senl as a source of food and medicine, but it 
is doubtful if he ever saw one. He probably ab:tracted most of his information from sar- 
lier works and from travelers' tales, for much of his account is obviously hearsay (Bibl 2); 


"The fur seal is reported to come not only from such northern districts as Man- 
churia and Korea, but also from southern seas near Safusai[ ?). Its fur resembles that of 
the fox in color. The shape of its tail is like that of a fish, and it has no fore-linbs. 
Ite male sex-organ is called the umbilicus, to which it is connected. It lives in the sea 
of Matsumae. Its size is about two or three shaku [about three feet) 4/. It is half fish, 
half animal, has a head like a cat [Figure 3],its mouth is pointed, and it has eyes and 
nose but no outer ears, instead a small bare pore. Its teeth are in one line above and 
two below, and it chews its food. Its tail is branched in two like that of a gold fish, 
but is black in color and has five toes on it. It has fins instead of feet. Sexes are 
difficult to identify, and can only be told by the presence or absence of testes, which 
are four to five sun [about six inches | long, black, and about the thickness of a thumb. 

It likes to sleep. Natives prefer the smaller ones. It breeds in May and June and in 

this period feeds on sardines near the sea surface. The male sex-organ, which is connected 
to the umbilicus, is removed for nedicine, and so strong in ite vapour that a dog which 
eats it will lose its hair, and its skin will become so inflamed that it dies. Smaller 
ones are called ‘amoshippe', and may be eaten vhen it is cold to keep the rump and feet 
warm. Hence the natives of Matsumae regard it as good food, and the people of Hizen have 
the same custon.* 


The first Japanese to write of 
the fur seal from close association was 
probably Shitomi, an itinerant artist 
who wandered around Japan for 20 years 
aketching the people, the countryside, 
and the marine and animal life he en- 
countered, and who published in 1798 a 
five-volume illustrated account of his 
travels. In his peregrinations Shitomi 
quite evidently visited southwestern 
Hokkaido, for he writes of the fur seal 
trade there with an authority that 
could be gained only by personal famiit- 
arity with it. That he employed a loose 
and questionable nomenclature for the 
animal (which apparently worried him 

Figure 3. - The fur seal, aa shown considerably), that his anatomical terms 
in Bzo Miyage (Bibl 5, vol 2, p 20), 
which was vritten in 1801. Transla- 





tion of the caption: "Fur seal (ot- 4/ YFor the conversion factors from Jap- 
tosel). From 3-4 shaku to 5-7 shaku. anese to English units of measure- 
Color pale black, hair short," ment see Appendix D. 


are of doubtful authenticity, and that he attributed to the seal characteristics of eeveral 
other sea mammals, does not detract materially from the authenticity of his observations, 
which are quoted (Bibl 4): 


"Fur Seal (ottotsu-ju) ie said to be a product of Mateumae 5/ but ie really pro- 
cared at Oshamanbe (in Uchiura-wan 6/]. It 1e usually hunted only in the coldest weather, 
from 30 December to February. It ie claimed that when killed later in spring the meat 
cannot be preserved well by salting. So the seal used for presenting to the Daimyo is 
selected from winter-rilled aniaale. 


“Markets in Hokkaido are called 'Unjoya'. ‘The one at Oshamambe is located 70-80 
ri [2832 miles) northeast of Matsumae, but by water the distance is sald to be about 700- 
800 ri. 7/ In this market are branch shops operated by merchants of Matsume, Oshu [(north- 
ern Honshu], Omi [Shiga, central Honshu] and others. The exchanges are all supervised by 
officers (of the Daimyo.) sent from Matewane. From Honshu rice, salt, fermented rice, 
tobacco and tools, exclusive of knives, are imported. From Hokkmido hair seals (imiku), 
fur seals (ottotsu), bear, bear's gail, deer hides, cod, salmon, Kelp, abalone, trout, 
herring and herring roe are exported. Eso brocades are also seen occasionally among the 
export goods. These come from Manchuria, near Tartary, and are landed at Soya (the north- 
ern tip in Hokkaido}. 


"The name 'Ottosei' is a misnomer for 'Ottoteu-ju'. The correct name of the 
animal is ‘ottoteu' ['ju' is the Japanese suffix for animal}. It is occasionally found 
in other books esented by another character ‘otto-sei', which means 'gaijin' [ outer 
kidney = testicle] and which is used for medicine and not for food. True takeri {penis} 
is very difficult to find, for testicle may be used instead in the market. These products 
also come from Aomori. We cannot always tell which is which, for many Kinds are sold. 
'Kaidateu’ [literally sea otter] and 'Kaiku' [sea dog = hair seals} are generally consid- 
ered names of particular animals. But I think they are general names which include many 
kinds of animals. Then there is the animal known as 'Kaibyo'’ {sea leopard = 1] which is 
apparently the one called ‘asarashi' [hair seal} in spoken Japanese. It resembles the fur 
seal (ottotsu) but has black spots on its skin. This may be the same animal known as 
'rojika’ [7]. 


“'Kaidaten' is an otter (kawa-uso) which lives in the sea. It looks very much 
like the fur seal, which can always be told from it by ite two rows of front teeth. Some 
claim the fur seal bas double rows of teeth only in the upper jaw. Fur seals have a hole 
in the head for blowing out salt water, so covered by hair it is not easily found. If you 
throw a seal's entrails or flesh into the cold water and the water does not freere in cold 
weather, you can be sure it is true fur seal. 


"fakeri [penis | is sometimes counterfeited, A false substitute called ‘hyakuhiro- 
takert' [hyakuhiro, literally a hundred fathoms] is said to be made from the entrails, and 
therefore hae no hair on it. The genuine object is about three sun [about four inches 
long, reddish in color, with a few hairs at the base. 


"The whole body of the fur seal (ottotsu-ju) is greyieh-black like an otter 
(kawa-uso) but is longer-bodied. The face is small like a cat's and has very long whiek- 
ers. On both sides, behind the jaw, are lege like big fins. The hind legs are just in 
front of the tail, about one foot long, and tipped with five claws. The tail is slender. 


"It lives mostly in the deep sea, but sometimes sleeps, snoring on the rocks along 
the coast. It also sleeps in big herds on the sea surface. In every herd one seal stays 


The castle seat of the Mateumae feudal lords, just west of present-day Hakodate. 
Uchiura Bay, commonly known as Funks Bay, especially in early sealing literature. 
For meaning of Japanese generic terms, see glosaary in Appendiz D. 

Actually Oshamambe ie about 65 ailes north of Hakodate overland, and about 150 miles 
by water. 
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awake on guard, to warn the others 
with a cry when it sights a boat 
eo they can dive under the water. 
When it swime it cleaves the waves 
quickly, exposing half ite body 
above the surface (Figure 4). 
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“The sea otter (kaidateu) 
ie very much like the fur seal. 
Most of the fur eeal (ottotsu) 
being sold is actually sea otter 
(kaidateu). Real fur seal is 
difficult to find in the market. 
It is claimed that the main diffi- 
culty in making the famous medi- 
cine 'nambu-ichiryu-kintau!' [Iwate, 
one = pill, gold-red] is procuring 
Y genuine fur seal for it. The 
ie so Ly 53 ge Honso- [probably an earlier 

Setar herbal | states this medicine is 
ze very ecarce in China, and imported 
there from Japan. 


SBR 


"In Hokkaido the natives 
call large fur seals ‘netsufu', 
middle-sized ones ‘choki', and 
the small ones ‘uneu'. These 
names refer to the real fur seal 





Figure 4. ~ Early woodcut of fur seal (ottotsu). The fine are called 
floating in the sea (Bibl 8). The inscrip- 'tetsuht', and they are counted 
tion states: "The picture shows how the fur 'ichi-wa, ni-wa' [wa ie the Japa- 
seal (uneo) floate on the water. When they nese euffix used with ordinal 
eee them in this estate the aborigines think numbere in counting birds], and 
the animals sleep." not ‘ip-piki, ni-piki, san-biki' 


[the suffix for animals]. In 
Aomori the fins are eaten, and 
the big fina are called 'to', which may be the origin of the Japanese woman's and child's 
slang term ‘toto!’ for fish. The same word is also found in China. 


“The Ainu hunt the fur seal from boats of twisted straw. When they approach the 
sleeping flock they threaten the seal on guard by waving a fox's tail [see Frontispiece]. 
Thies so frightens the guarding seal that it flees without a sound. Then the hunters kill 
the sleeping seals with harpoons or bows and arrows. No other hunters are so skillful. 
They paddle their boats forward or backward without turning the bow. 


"It has been asked why the word 'ottosei' 1s understood to mean testicle (gaijin) 
when ite true literal meaning is the navel (sel). One book states a man tried. to get the 
answer from the Mateumae people, but could not. I was told by a native the other day that 
the fur seal's navel is so close to the penis that when the latter is cut off, the navel 
is always completely destroyed. However, this is probably only the case in the male, and 
we can certainly get the navel from the females." ‘ 


The Japanese word "ottosel" actually did not come into general accepted use for 
the fur sea’. until much later, when the Japanese become mors familiar with the animal, 
Some authentic medieval accounts use the terme "uneu", "uneo", or “oneppu", which were 
evidently of Ainu origin. The anonymous Ezo Miyagi (Bibl 5) states "The local provincial 
name for the fur seal (ottosei) is ‘uneo'. The female is called ‘homappu'. They are three 
or four shaku long. Larger ones, five or six shaku, or even eix or seven shaku long, are 
called 'oneppu!"® (Fieure 5). 
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In Shitomi's day Hokkaido 
was largely terra incognita to the 
Japanese, except for the southwest 
ern peninsula where the Matsumae 
Daimyate comprised the northernmost 
bastion of the powerful Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Wot until the very end 
of the Tokugawa -re did population 
preasure in Honshu force the Japa- 
ness to expand extensive settlements 
into Hokimido bayond what is now 
Hakodate, and it took the dissolu- 
tion of the Daimyates by the Emperor 
Meiji to take control of all Hokkaido 
exports out of the hands of the 
Mateumae clan. However, the Matsu- 
mae Daimyos had agencies or outposts 
farther northward and eastward as 
early as the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, and even established a trading 
poet on Yetorup Island (Etorofu- 
shima) in the Kurils in 1800. These 
outposts were essentially pioneer 
trading posts, bartering goods from 
the south for native products. Thus 
the Japanese in medieval Hokkaido 





Figure 5. ~ Barly woodcut of fur seal were essentially traders, who did 
(Bibl 8). The inscription states: "Oneppu. not catch the fur seal and other 
They are a product of wostern Okoshiri." products themselves but obtained 


them by barter from the native abo- 
rigines, the Ainu. 


The Ainu were a hunting people who, according to anthropologists, once occupied 
all four main islande of Japan but were gradually driven out of the southern islands sev- 
era) thousand years ago by the ancestral Japanese stock which immigrated from the south or 
west. By Tokugawa Shogunate time the Ainu's only remaining etronghold was Hokkaido. Here 
they managed to survive until the island was invaded by the Japanese en masse early in the 
Meiji era. A few decadent Ainu families still remain in isolated localities, where they 
are exploited as a tourist attraction, but they and their interesting customs are fast 
disappearing. 


The ancient Hokimido Ainu hunted fur seals along the coast, mostly in Uchiura-wan 
during the spring migration. They used frail, paddle-propelled craft made originally of 
bound reeds but later of wood, which were not eea worthy enough to let them go far from 
shore, and they operated only on calm days when the seals were likely to be sleeping on 
the sea surface and could be killed easily by arrowa and harpoons. Because of the frail- 
nase of the craft, Ainu seal hunting was not. without its element of danger. It was appar- 
ently a highly specialized aspect of Ainu life and was intricately bound with their relig- 
ion, as were many of their other hunting activities. 


The following description of Ainu hunting is taken from Hokknidoshi (Bibl 10), 
which wae compiled in 1884 from earlier rare documents: 


"Yormer’..y the natives used to catch fur seals from early winter to the next March 
or April. As the Ainu had no calendar, they timed their hunting season as that period when 
the fur seals gathered to follow the 'shushamu’ [Spirinchus lanceolatus, an indigenous 
smelt) when they come down to salt water from the upper reaches of the fresh water streams. 
The expert Ainu hunters, known as ‘jeba ezo', were very rare and had to keep very strict 
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Figure 6. - Hunting fur seals (Bibl 8). The inscription estates: "Whenever 
the animale float on the sea, birds like ducks are seen nearby. When they see 
the birds the aborigines paddle their boats near the seale and throw their har 
poons at a distance of 60 shaku." 
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Figure 7. - Ainu hunters bartering seals (Bibl 8). The inecription states: 
“When they bring their catch to the exchange, they are given rice, clothing, or 
tobacco.“ 


temperance. As the hunting season approached, they firet of all cleansed their bodies 
thoroughly. Then they took their hunting tools to their altars. and worshipped before then. 
During this time much care was taken by their families to have no contact with them and to 
speak not a single word. 


"Seal hunting was done in amall boats manned usually by two men, one to paddle 
and the other to throw the epear {Figure 6|. The fur seal ia by nature very fond of sleep- 
ing and takes ite nape floating in a herd on the water. One seal, however, always remains 
awake and on the approach of vessels gives the alarm to the herd. The hunters quietly ap-~ 
proach the sleeping herd and suddenly and ekillfully swing the tail of a fox, whereupon the 
goarding aninal flees in terror without a sound. Then the others are killed by arrows or 
spears. 


"After the fur seale were caught they were brought to a market [Figure 7| to be 
ealted and prepared after their viscera wore removed. The intestines and glande were pre~ 
sented to the ernment and the liver was given to the hunters as a prize with rice and 
sake [rice wine], The exchange rate was 14 sho of rice for a fur seal with an additional 
present of one sto [about half a gallon] of rice, one sho sake, one bundle of tobacco, one 
tube of tobacco, some fish and 63 shaku of cotton. The exchange rate for one penis for 
takeri was 5.5 shaku of cotton with some money in addition. 


"The Mateumsae clan established its principal stockhouse at Oshamambe, from which 
they conducted their businese. During the Kansei and Bunka eras (1789-1817) they estab- 
lished branches at Otoshibe, Yamagoshi, Oshamambe, Rebunge, Abuta and Ueu {all towns on 
Uchi ura-vwan | which were called the 'Rokimbasho’' [offices established in six places}. The 
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number of fishing boats was limited to 30. There were eight in Oshamambe and Ueu, twelve 
in Kunmuri, Nombetsu, Etomo and Nodaoi, six in Abuta, and one in Kayabe. Since the Meiji 
Restoration the business has been freed from government control and the price for the prod- 
ucte has decieased s:reatly." 


The technique of swinging a vox's tail (Frontispiece), mentioned in both these 
accounts, stimulates the imagination but ie inexplicable today. It is often referred to 
in other contemporary accounte of Ainu hunting but is never fully explained, The practice 
is mentioned so frequently that it must have some foundation in truth, but what hypnotic 
or other effect it had on the eseale can only be conjectured nowe 


This aboriginal hunting was hardly sufficient to make any impression on the large 
herds of seals traveling past the Hokimido coast in those days. Wor did the Japanese 
fishermen farther south off the Honshu coast, where seals must have been equally abundant, 
pay much attention to then. Not infrequently, the animale were caught in tuna nets, but 
the fishermen regarded them only as a nuisance and threw them away. Not wtil late in the 
19th century did they become aware of the seals’ value, when it was demonstrated to them 
by the example of the forsign pelagic sealers. 


JAPANESE SEALING FROM 1890 TO 1910 


The Japanese did not start sealing actively until the American and Canadian 
sealere who set them the example had skimmed the cream. Once started, however, they soon 
surpassed their teachers and became the most notorious and efficient poachers ever known. 


The first foreign veseel to hunt in Japanese waters was the American schooner 
Cygnet, which brought a valuable cargo of sea otter hides from the Kurils into the newly 
opened port of Hakodate in 1872. Word of her find spread quickly, and within the next few 
years a dozen vessels, most of them owned and operated by adventuresome foreign residents 
of Japan, ventured into these dangerous watere to ehare in the quick profita. 8/ So thor~- 
ough and unrelenting was their exploitation of the Kuril sea otters that the stock declined 
very rapidly, and yearly it became more and more difficult to make a profit on a voyage. 
30 the vessels made occasional forays on the not too distant fur seal rookeries on Robben 
and the Commander Islands. This was risky business, for these rookeries were protected by 
the Russians, who seized many over-daring schooners and imprisoned their crews. Then in 
1879 or 1880 9/ one of the otter huntere discovered a seal rookery in the central Kurils. 
The news spread quickly among the hunters, and within the next few yeare the three small 
colonies, on Mushir, Srednoi, and Raikoke islands respectively, were wiped out, practically 
before news of their existence reached the Japanese Government, which had received the 
Kurils from Russia in exchange for southern Sakhalin in 1875. 


The Japanese Government did make a belated and haif-hearted attempt to preserve 
these rookeries, though it is doubtful that the government authorities at the time recog- 
nized any difference between the sea otter and the fur seal. Three sets of regulations 
were promulgated, two by the imperial government in 1884 and 1886 and the third by the 
Hokkaido local government in 1688 (Bibl 14,15,16). The firet prohibited hunting seals and 
sea. otters in Hokkaido (which included the Eurils) except under license by the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. The second required all licensed 
hunters to produce their permits on demand, to announce their arrival in Hokkaido to the 
loca] authoritie , and to have all their raw skins stamped by the authorities before sell- 
ing, and prohibited the entry of skins from American and Russian waters unless accompanied 
by a certificate issued by the governments of those countries. The third established an 
open season from 15 April to 31 October, divided the Kurils into three areas with each to 


8/ For the most authoritative account of the rise and fall of the sea otter hunting in 
the Kurils, see He. J. Snow, In Forbidden Seas, London, 1910. 


g/ Cf Snow, idem, and Stejneger, L., The Asiatic Fur Seal Islands and Fur Seal Industry, 


Washington, 1898. The exact dates are uncertain. The otter and seal hunters were of 
necessity a close-mouthed, gecretive breed and kept their information to thenselvos. 
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be hunted alternately every third year, required a special flag to be flown by licensed 
vessele, and provided that all skins must be entered for stamping at Shikotan. 


However, as Stejneger (idem) pointed out, not only were these regulations utterly 
ansuitable for the protection of the seals but they were never enforced. They could not 
be made effective against the foreign vessels, and the government was not overly concerned 
in the matter at the time. After all, seal and seal otter hunting had not yet become "big 
business". Most of it was conducted on what then were distant shores in which Japan did 
not have much interest, and the few vessels eo engaged, though largely manned by Japanese 
crews, were owned and captained by local resident foreigners who "knew all the angles* and 
how best to evade any restrictive regulation. Nor was local public sentizent much con- 
cerned, as can be seen from the dearth of titles in the bibliography previous to 1891. 


The situation changed abruptly in 1892, and events thereafter developed very 
rapidly. The immediate cause was the Paris Tribunal arbitration of the United States- 
Canadian dispute, which temporarily closed the eastern Bering Sea to pelagic sealing and 
foreed the entire American and Canadian sealing fleets to seek better hunting grounds to 
the westward. Some of these vessels operated near Robben and the Commander Islands, but 
most of them eventually visited the comparatively unworked watere off Japan. 


The first pelagic sealer to operate in Japanese waters was apparently the C. G. 
White which, having no competition, made good catches off Honshu and Hokkaido in 1690 and 
1691. The White was joined by at least a dozen more vessels in 1892, but the real influx 
began in 1693. In that year 42 English and American ships brought 38,000 seal ekins into 
Hakodate harbor alone, and probably at least half ae many more vessels sailed after the 
season directly to Yokohama, the Bonins, or straight across the Pacific to American and 
Canadian porte without reporting their catches in Japan, As thie sealing was right in 
their own back yard, the Japanese could not help but take note of it. 


Their reaction was immediate and vigorous, for they found much that wae objection- 
able in the activities of the Canadiane and Americans who used their ports and hunted seale 
in the waters immediately off their shores. The behavior of the foreign crews ashore, 
which undoubtedly was not strictly up to accepted standards either American, European, or 
Japanese, caused some criticiam and antagonism, but the Japanese mainly resented the for- 
eign exploitation of a native aquatic resource which they themselves had been unable to 
devslop because of lack of knowledge and equipment. Knowing that the seal supply wae not 
inexhaustible and that the foreign exploitation was at Japan's expense, they regarded the 
foreign sealers as poachers. The sealers justifiably resented this term of opprobrium 
because they were in truth breaking no lawe in Japanese waters. Thay could be considered 
poachers only when they raided land colonies, of which none remained in Japan, the Kuril 
colonies having long since disappearsd. The sealere' only operations near Japan were on 
the high seas beyond the three-mile limit, where Japanese law had no jurisdiction. As they 
had no recourse to law without an international agreement of some sort, the only way the 
Japaness could discourage the hardy opportunists who were exploiting their seals was to 
beat them at their own game. This they did, starting from ecratch, in a secant five years. 


A review of the literature from 1892 to 1896 shows the trend of events. A peti- 
tion was presented to the Diet for subsidies to enable Japanese pelagic fisheries to com 
pete with foreign vessels (Bibl 20). But governmente make haste slowly, and not until five 
years later, in 1897 when the need was almost over, were these subsidies granted (Bibl 103, 
106, 106). Meanwhile the Bureau of Fisheries of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
wae delegated to make a etudy of the sealing industry. Ite first major publication on the 
eubject (Bibl 48) gave all details available from foreign literature, mostly American and 
Englieh, and delineated the history of veal legislation up to and including the resulte of 
the Parie Tribunal arbitration. It also included a little information gathered from the 
local pelagic sealers themselves. 


More practical steps were taken by the Dai Nippon Suisan Kaisha (Imperial Fisher- 


ies Co), the leading Japanese commercial fisheries concern. Sarly in 1893 this company 
outfitted two of its vessels, the Chishima Maru Ho 1 and the Chiehima Maru No 3, to try 
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pelagic sealing experimentally. The Ministry sent as official observers on these first 
cruises young men with eome scientific training in fisheries, and their detailed reports 

of the operations (Bibl 59, 60, 65) proved moet inetructive. Other similar studies were 
made on successive voyages the following year (Bibl 67, 72, 73, 74), which established the 
pattern for subsequent Japanese pelagic sealing operations, based on the methods introduced 
by the American and Canadian vessels. 


Up to this time pelagic eealing operations out of Japanese ports were governed by 
the lawe of 1888, These statutes, as was pointed out by the Japanese themselves (Bibl 61, 
77), hampered the operations of the Japanese who had to abide by them but had no effect. 
whatever on the foreign sealers who could not be forced to obey them. On the basis of its 
investigations the government promulgated a new set of reguiationa 2 March 1895 (Bibl 70) 
which were further implemented by Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce regulations issued 
6 December 1895 (Bibl 982). The regulations were not designed to conserve the resource and 
did not attempt in any way to regulate the method of hunting or the amount of catch. They 
imposed practically no restrictions whatever on either Japanese or foreign vessels. They 
simply provided for the registration of all vessele engaged in the trade and required them 
to fly a special flag, to report their arrivals and departures, and to furnish detailed 
statistica on their crews and catches within a epecified period after their return. 


Even before this loosening of the controle the Japanese sealing fleet began to 
expand, and as it expanded the foreign fleet declined. The trend is shown in Table A: 










TABLE A. - NUMBER OF PELAGIC SRALING VESSELS IN JAPANESE WATERS, 1893-97 


Foreign Vessels Total 
Year Canadian United States Domiciled in Japan Foreign Japanese 


22 22 51 
36 39 
22 14 
28 8 
11 2 


SOURCE: Stejneger, L., The Asiatic Pur Seal Ielands and Fur Seal Industry, op cit. 











The marked decline of the foreign vessels received its first impetus from the 
disastrous 1894 season. Although the vessels made good catches, the American and Canadian 
skippers’ lack of familiarity with weather and other conditions off the Japanese coast 
brought many of them to grief. As Stejneger (idem) pointed out, "nearly ten per cent of 
the vessels sealing off Japan and over ten per cent of their crews were lost that year", 
More important reasons for their steady decline after 1895, however, were the increasing 
scarcity of the seals, which made catches so small no profit could be made after a voyage 
across the Pacific, and the expanding competition from the Japanese vessels which could 
operate infinitely more cheaply than foreign ships in these waters. The trend also was 
accelerated by a drop in the price of seal pelts in the London market, then the major 
wholesale outlet for the fur seal catch. 


The American pelagic sealing fleet received its death blow in 1897 when the Unite 
States imposed import restrictions on fur eeal and sea otter skins taken in foreign waters 
(Bibl 119, 122). Thies measure prolibited entry into any American port or the sale on the 
American market of seale and otters taken outeide of American territory. A few American 
cealarc managed to operate surreptitiously under other flags for a number of years (Bibl 
157), but to all intents and purposes pelagic sealing by Americans was thereafter a thing 
of the past. The Canadian sealing fleet, although still active, was unable to meet Japa- 
nese competition in the western Pacific, and its operations in the first decade of the 20t 
century were limited to the northern and eastérn Pacific waters nearer home. 


The Japanese now were free to enjoy pelagic sealing in their own waters without 
foreign competition. After the promulgation of the Deep Sea Fishing Encouragement Law on 
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31 March 1897 (Bibl 103, 104, 106, 108) the Japanese sealing fleet expanded even tore 
repidly. For a short time the vessels prospered, but the results of the continued relent- 
less persecution of the seale vere already becoming apparent (Bibl 138). As the seals 
wintering off Japan declined in numbers, the still increasing Japanese sealing fleet began 
to hunt farther and farther from home. Pelagic sealing wma forbidden within a radius of 
60 miles of the Fribilof Islande by a cooperative agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain, drawn up shortly after the Paris Tribunal eward of August 1893. Also a 30- 
mile restricted zone had been established around the Commander Ielands by a similar agree~ 
ment between Great Britain and Russia. Ae Japan had not signed either of these agreements 
{in fact her cooperation had not even been invited) she was not obligated in any way by 
them. Under international law her nationale consequently had just as much right to hunt 
seals on the high seas beyond the three-mile territorial limit of these islande as the 
American and Canadian vessels had to operate off Japan's coast in the 1890's. Japanese 
eealere were not long in taking advantage of their position. 


The American and Russian seal colonies were given a temporary respite from Japa- 
nese attention by the discovery in 1901 of the seal migration into the Japan Sea. The 
Japanese fleet concentrated on the new find immediately and exploited it to the maximum 
(Bibl 138, 139). Twenty Japanese vessels operated. there during the 1902 season, taking a 
total of 5,712 seale (Bibl 146). The animales in thie hitherto overlooked fishery origi- 
nated apparently in the rapidly dwindling Robben Island rockery, though some of them may 
have come from the equally declining Commander Ieland herds (Bibl 147). These seale were 
so rapidly decimated, however, that within two years pelagic sealing in the Japan Sea wae 
no longer profitablé and the Japanese vessele had to seek more lucrative waters to the 
northward. 


The moet profitable pelagic sealing areas were now the feeding grounds off the 
Commander and Pribilof rookeries. While nureing their pups, female seals may feed as far 
as 150 miles from the rookeries, in waters where they were then completely unprotected. 
The Japanese first centered their efforte on the watere near the Commander Islands, but as 
thie herd declined they soon expanded their operations eastward to the vicinity of the 
FPribilofe as well. Their distant operations were assisted in 1905 by the revision of the 
Deep Sea Fisheries Encouragement Law (Bibl 149, 150, 151) which increased the subsidies 
and allowed the fleet to operate more profitably farther from home. 


The Japanese sealing fleet now became a scourge to the northern eea islands, The 
easy pickings of land sealing on the guarded rookeries themselves were always a temptation 
to vessels operating off shore. As the sealers worked closer and closer to land they grew 
bolder and even made armed raide in force on the nurseries, where they came into conflict 
with both the Ruseian and American rookery guards. The seriousness of these clashes is not 
reflected in the Japanese literature, for the Japanese were evidently quite aware of the 
ethics of the eituation and made no written comment on cases where the poachers were in the 
wrong. However, they seldom failed to comment when they had some right on their side, such 
as when their vessels were overhauled, searched, and seized on the high seas without esuffi- 
cient evidence to prove illicit operations within the legal territorial limite. ]0/ 


The attitude of the Japanese Government throughout thie period is difficult to 
understand, as the available evidence is quite contradictory. The record shows that the 
government cooperated fully in all international efforte towards the protection of fur 
seals. Ae early as 1887, when the United States first attempted to obtain such cooperation, 
Japan signified her willingness to join the negotiations, but her advances were rebuffed. 
The United States treated Japan rather summarily, stating (Stejneger, idem, p 326) that she 
“had better wait until the other powers had come to an agreement", something which never 
happened because the negotiations broke down suddenly after Great Britain's refusal to con- 
promise. Japan also accepted the United States invitation to join a four-power conference 
in 1897, which aleo was never held because Great Britain was opposed to it. Finally, Japan 
cooperated fully in the four-power convention in 1911. 


10/ Compare Bibl 157, 169, 174, 175, 183, 187, 190, 222, 224, 228, 250 with the American 
and Russian published records. 
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Yet Japan had no imspelling reason to cooperate in efforts to protect seals on land 
during the greater part of this period, for she had no rookeries of her own worth protect- 
ing until 1905. The seale which foreign hunters had extirpated from her Kuril rookseries 
in the early 1880's have never returned, undoubtedly because sufficient protection to en- 
able them to do so has never materialised. But when the 1905 treaty of Portsmouth terni- 
nating the Russo-Japanese War gave southern Sakhalin to Japan, she joined the ranks of the 
“have nations with the acquisition thereby of the fur seal rookeries on Robben Island. 


Steps were taken inmediately to protect this newly acquired resource. The nation- 
al law of 1895 controlling sea otter and fur seal hunting was extended to be effeotive in 
Sakhalin 25 April 1907, and all land killing of seals on Robben Island was prohibited for 
an indefinite period (Bibl 163). 


But at the same time pelagic operations in other waters apparently were encour- 
aged, and the Japanese sealing fleet continued to expand. By 1910 Japan had 53 pelagic 
sealing vessels in operation, Their uncontrolled activities were instrumental in stimu 
lating the United States to try once again to obtain international cooperation for the 
protection of the rapidly vanishing fur seals, this time successfully. 


The 1911 four-power convention in Washington for the protection and preservation 
of fur seals accomplished ite purpose after so many previous failures largely because of 
the sudden change in the attitude of Great Britain. This may have had political overtones, 
but undoubtedly the most important reason for Britain's change of policy wae the failure 
of the Canadian sealing fleet, which by 1909 had been driven completely from the seas by 
the Japanese competition. ]1/ At any rate, British policy swung into line with the Ameri- 
can and Russian proposals to outlaw thie evil, Its abolition was made the first and most 
important article in the resulting treaty. 


The Japanese Government representative, Mr Doke, presented his nation's official 
position, which was in essence that Japan wae perfectly willing to give up pelagic sealing 
but must have some compensation therefor. Local opinion at home in Japan, as revealed by 
editorial comments at the time, was somewhat divided. The pelagic sealing interests natu- 
rally were violently opposed to any curtailment of their activities (Bibl 186, 187, 188, 
203, 205, 209, 210, 214). All local sympathy, however, was not entirely in accord with 
them, for calmer heads realized drastic steps were needed if the industry were not to van- 
ish. Likewise the moral question was raised, indicating a realisation of the adverse 
effect Japanese poaching activities were creating on the good will of other nations toward 
Japan (Bibl 189, 191, 198, 199). However, concern for the questionable ethics of poaching 
was probably of minor importaiice compared to the political expediency of placating other 
_Mations, and to the economic considerations which are frequently the most rerenee re of all 
arguments in such matters. 


In the light of subsequent developments the absence of more active Japanese oppo- 
sition to the treaty is quite understandable. Although the recent acquisition of Robben 
Island undoubtedly was inetrumental in influencing Japan's decision to sign, of greater 
importance was the fact that Japan stood to gain far more economically than she was giving 
up. Her 15 percent share of the annual Pribilof catch awarded by the treaty promised a 
greater monetary return than her pslagic sealing operatione could anticipate. But also in 
the minds of the diplomats and the leaders of the influential large fishing interests may 
have been the philosophy, so incomprehensible and repulsive to democratic idealism, that 
international treaties are only scraps of paper and future obedience to their tenets can 
always be tempered by political or economic expediency. 


ll/ Cf Hayden, S. S., The International Protection of Wildlife, New York, 1942, pp 114- 
136. 
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JAPANESE SEALING UNDER THR TREATY, 1911-41 


For all that can be shown by the available Japanese literature, the Japanese 

abided by the tenets of the Fur Seal Convention from 1911 until they abrogated it in 1941. 
According to the published records the official government attitude was one of complete 

cooperation and accord. Measures were taken to manage and protect the Robben Island herd, 
and the required percentage of the annual Robben Island harvest was distributed meticu- 
louely among the other signers. However, Japanese pelagic sealing probably never ceased 
entirely, for the government apparently never made more than a token effort to prevent its 
nationals from violating this first and most essential of the convention's precepts except 
in home waters, and even there poaching activities were more or lesa openly condoned after 
the early 1930's, Unfortunately, no complete record of this duplicity is available, ae 
most of the official government files were destroyed, it is claimed, during World War II. 
So, for all that other governments can prove to the contrary, the Japanese Government acted 
in good faith and lived up to the spirit and the letter of the 1911 treaty. 


Shortly after the return of the Japanese delegates from the Washington conference 
in 1911 the Diet ratified the treaty and passed the required enabling legislation. Law 
Wo 21, of 22 April 1912, prohibited all pelagic sealing and sea otter hunting in all waters 
north of 30°M latitude, restricted land sealing as monopoly of the government, prohibited 
the importation of otter and seal skins unless legally taken, and empowered officiala to 
take necessary action to enforce these regulations (Appendix A). How strictly these laws 
were enforced cannot be ascertained; no records remain of any arrests made or cases prose- 
cuted. 


Simultaneously with the treaty legislation the Diet granted indemities to the 
Japanese ee ic sealers who were thrown out of work by the new restrictions (Bibl 239, 
241, 245, 24 Under Law No 22 of 20 April 1912, the pelagic sealers were paid ¥957,477. 
The Sesaiceatts Vaxpeoted this amount to be equalled almost immediately by the receipts from 
the United States, hence the latter's decision to harvest no seale for a five-year period 
caused the Japanese government some embarrassment (Bibl 243). Nevertheless, there was 
evidently very little activity among the illicit pelagic sealers at this time. The govern~- 
ment was anxious to build international amity and good will. Besides, seale were not suf- 
ficiently abundant in nearby waters to make operations profitable and the richer sealing 
grounds near the Pribilof and Commander Islands were very well guarded. 


Nevertheless the Japanese pelagic sealers did not remain idle for long. The first 
indication to the outside world that they were engaged in fairly large ecale poaching 
operations was Stejneger's report on their activities in the Commander Islands from 1917 
to 1922. 12/ The erstwhile poaching ships had been designed for operations in northern 
waters. After receiving the government indemnities, they continued to operate in the sane 
areas, ostensibly fishing for salmon and crab. Thus they were at hand to poach whenever 
opportunity offered, and the opportunity was not long in coming. When the Russian sea 
patrol was relaxed following the 1917 revolution the Japanese took immediate advantage of 
it to resume their rookery raids (Stejneger, idem, pp 327-329). In the absence of any 
authority in the area their piratical activities increased steadily and did not cease 
until the new Soviet government re~catablished armed protection of the islands. 


As Stejneger pointed out (idem, p 328) obtaining correct and reliable data on 
illegally taken seals ie next to impossible. The markets of the four powers which eigned 
the troaty were, theoretically at least, closed to all traffic in unlawfully procured seal 
skins. But the disposal of contraband has never posed any insurmountable problem in the 
Bast. Long before "black market" became a common English term during World War II, ehady 
transactions of all possible hues flourished along the eastarn Asiatic coasts. Some west- 
ern authorities have questioned the existence of large-scale seal poaching in the Orient, 
because no extra skins have appeared in European and American markets. But the markets of 


12/ Stejneger, L., Fur Seal Industry on the Commander Islands 1897-1922: Bull Bur of 
Fisheries, vol 41, Washington, 1925, pp 289-322. 
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Japan, China, Korea, and Manchuria could and doubtless have absorbed large quantities of 
seal fur at good prices for local use, with the rest of the world none the wiser. 


Stejneger (idem, p 331), who was convinced that pelagic sealing was still contin- 
uing off Hokkaido at thie time, in noting the failure of the Asiatic herds to revive in 
proportion to the Pribilof herds, attributed it to probable large-scale poaching activities 
on the wintering grounds under the legal pretext of Article IV of the Treaty. Thies Arti- 
cle, which permitted native aborigines to hunt seals using primitive methode only, was 
abused widely on the American side of the Pacific. But the Hokkaido Ainus were no longer 
actively engaged in sealing, and the Japanese Government apparently intended to abide by 
the treaty restrictions, at least in home waters. All law enforcement wae strict through- 
out Japan in those days, and the seals were not yet plentiful enough to encourage local 
fishermen to risk large-saale operations close by. Undoubtedly some desultory poaching 
continued intermittently off Japan throughout this period, but sealing probably did not 
become rampant until after the militarists came to power in the 1930's and embarked the 
nation on its course of aggressive expansion. By this time the seals had increased suf- 
ficiently to make pelagic operations teaptingly profitable. 


Throughout the treaty period a few seale caught accidentally during fishing oper- 
ations in the waters off Honebu and Hokkaido were reported annually to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry as follows: 





TABLE B. - SEALS REPORTED TO- BUREAU OF FISHERIES AS DROWNED ACCIDENTALLY 
IN FISH NETS, 1913-39 


SOURCE: Statistics on the Pur Seal Protective Treaty (Bibl 286) 


The low numbers listed from 1913-17 possibly were the result of faulty reporting, 
but the later increase reflects to some extent an increase in the number of seals wintering 
off Japan as the herds built up under treaty protection. The wide variation in the annual 
totale from 1918 to 1939 suggests the possibility that an indeterminate number of poached 
eeals were reported falsely as having been taken accidentally. For instance, the figure 
for 1927, almost double that of any other year, is difficult to credit as entirely fortu- 
itous. 


The presence of these wintering fur seals on the fishing grounds off Hokkaido and 
Honehu must have been a constant temptation to the fishermen who had formerly engaged in 
Pelagic sealing. Agitation for a revision of the treaty began before ites 15-year tern 
expired (Bibl 265, 267, 269, 271), and in 1926, the moment the treaty permitted it, the 
Japanese attempted to open negotiations for this purpose. Japan then was still a menber 
in good standing of the society of nations, and hence for her to abrogate an international 
treaty without suitable grounds was not advisable politically. As Japan had established 
no reaeons for abrogation other than her wish tc resume pelagic sealing commercially, the 
United States and Canada had no difficulty in diplomatically avoiding opening the requested 
negotiations (Bibl 272). 


. Phe political aspects of the situation now began to have a greater significance. 
Japan wae becoming a power to be reckoned with in eastern Asia, and her military faction 
was gaining political strength rapidly at home. When the militariste managed to usurp 
complete control of the government in 1920, they discarded all consideration of conserva- 
tion or wise use of natural resources. Their well-planned campaign of aggression required 
the stockpiling of all possible commodities for tho coming war effort. As fur seale are 
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an excellent source of furs and fat, both vitally needed by a war machine, the treaty 
restrictions had somehow to be overcome. They could not be ignored entirely without en- 
dangering international amity, which still had to be maintained. And as pelagic sealing 
operations pursued on a large enough ecale to be worthwhile could not be hidden entirely, 
they had somehow to be legalised without incurring the undue suspicion and enmity of the 
United States and Great Britain. This necessitated finding a logical and justifiable 
excuse for abrogating the treaty. 


The detailed balance sheet of the Japanese fur seal account under the treaty kept 
by the Bureau of Fisheries (summarized in Appendix B, Table 4) atill showed a deficit at 
this time. This account was handicapped at ite start in 1912 by the tremendous initial 
outlay for the indemnities paid to the pelagic sealers. The annual balance between expen- 
ditures for patrolling the sealing waters and managing Robben Ieland on the one hand, and 
the revenue from Robben Island and the land sealing receipte from Russia and the United 
States under the treaty on the other, had not yet overcome thie initial debit. But the 
trend was favorable, and the steadily inoreasing receipts from the Pribilofe foretold the 
eventual solvency which wae finally attained in 1937, 


The most promising gambit in the campaign to nullify the treaty wae to develop 
the fishermen's complaint that seale are injurious to other fisheries in which Japan had 
a greater interest. Fishermen the world around regard all fieh eating mammale and birde 
as unwelcome competitors, with very few exceptions. The very presence of fur seale in the 
fishermen's nets was considered sufficient evidence against them, and politicians are al- 
ways prone to accept the complaints of their constituents on such mattere without further 
verification of the facte. Wo detailed studies of the food habite of fur seals in the 
weetern Pacific have ever been made, but American researches had already shown the fur 
seeal's diet to consist mainly of squid, pollack,and other species of little or no impor 
tance to American fisheries. However, it ie difficult to conceive of any catchable fish 
or other marine product which ie not of at least some consequence to the Japanese economy. 


Gradually Japan built up her case. The Robben Island herd was prospering, and so 
apparently were the Commander herds now'that protection was once again afforded then. 
Quite naturally seale wintering in the waters off Japan showed a corresponding rise in 
numbers. However, neither the Robben nor the Commander herds had increased in proportion 
to the phenomenal multiplication of the Pribilof herds in the same period. The increase 
in the seale wintering off Japan seemed far greater than could be accounted for by the 
number of seals known to breed on the Asiatic rookeries, and the claim was now made that 
the apparent surplus could come only from the Pribilofe (Bibl 275). 


That some Pribilof seals might winter in Japanese waters had long been suspected. 
The possibility was firet noted in 1894 (Bibl 48), but the theeis was unsupported by con- 
crete evidence and was ignored by all western authorities. The American management of the 
Pribilof herd was and still is based on the premise that the northern fur seals are divided 
into two groups, possibly three. Animals from the three respective rookeries were de- 
scribed originally as specifically dietinct, and most systematists still consider them as 
at least racially separate. As the Japanese suggested in 1933 (Bibl 284), re-examination 
of the morphological criteria separating these supposedly different subspecies now seens 
advisable. Recent discoveries, to be diecussed later, suggest that the constancy of their 
reportedly distinctive characteristics may be open to question. 


At any rate, western authorities still contend that all the Pribilof seale nigrate 
down the eastern eide of the Pacific to winter in waters off Canada and the United States, 
that the Robben and Commander herds migrate southward to watere off Japan, and that no exz- 
tensive intermingling occurs on the wintering grounds between the two groups. Thie theory, 
if true, would greatly simplify the management of the Pribilof herds by allowing any Japa- 
nese or Russia: activities east of the date line to be disregarded as of no consequence to 
the Pribilof herde. 
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In the summer of 1925 
My Keishi Ishino, the scientist 
in charge of fur seal work for 
the Japanese Bureau of Fisher- 
ies, while investigating breed-~ 
ing conditions on the Commander 
Islands noted in the Hugo Sta- 
tine rookery on Medney Island 
three male seals bearing brand 
marks on their backs. With 
permiseion one of them was. 
killed for closer examination 
and was found also to have been 
sheared on the head. These 
marke were identical to branding 
and shearing done the previous 
season on the Pribllofs. The 
following sumer Mr Ishino die- 
covered a similarly sheared seal 
on Robben Island. The watchmen 
on the ielend reported observing 
three other marked animale there 
during the summers of 1927, 1928, 
: and 1929, one of which was col- 

Figure 8. = Tage from Fribilof seals recov- lected in 1929. 

ered in Japanese waters in 1929-30 
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In 1929 a Hokkaido salmon fisherman sent to the Japanese Bureau of Fisheries a 
numbered metal tag which he found on a seal taken accidentally in his nete off Muroran. 
The Bureau sent photographs of the tag to the United States Bureau of Fisheries, which 
verified it as one attached to a seal in the Pribilofs in 1928. In the spring of 1930 
Japanese Fisheries officials recovered two more 1928 Pribilof tags taken similarly the 
preceding season by drift-net fishermen off the east coast of Honehu (Figure 8). The of- 
ficials also unearthed reports of 25 more tagged seals taken by poacherea off Honshu and 
Hokkaido between 1928 and 1930, These reports could not be verified further because the 
tage either had been discarded by the fishermen who did not realise or care about their 
ecientifitc value, or else had been purposely thrown overboard to destroy incriminating 
evidence of poaching. The Bureau of Fisheries published these data in 1923 in a very in- 
teresting pamphlet, apparently written to justify the Japanese request for a revision of 
the treaty. Two identical editions were printed simultaneously, one in English, the other 
in Japanese (Bibl 284, 285), but neither was given any circulation outside Japan, although 
the English edition could have been issued only for foreign consumption. American author 
ities apparently knew nothing of this publication until a copy of the English version ob- 
tained from the Japanese Bureau of Fisheries was forwarded by Natural Resources Section 
to the Department of State in Washington 6 June 1946. 


The failure of the Japanese to circulate this report to bolster their case is 
difficult to rationalize. Of course, as Japanese foreign policy was changing from one of 
cooperation to a militant aggressiveness, the government was becoming extremely secretive 
with all information, especially with any data of possible military significance. Another 
possibility ia that this brief was meant to be sprung on a future convention suddenly, to 
prevent the opposition from amassing evidence to contradict it. More probably, however, 
the Japanese realized just how weak their case was scientifically. About all this paper 
proves beyond question is that some Pribilof seals do visit Japanese coastal waters. Its 
suggestion that Commander and Robben Island animals migrate to and land on the Fribilofs 
is not warranted by the available evidence; even more important, the implication that one- 
half of the Pribilof seals vieit Japanese waters is not a valid conclusion, although it was 
to be used later to estimate the number of seals preying on the Japanese fisheries. 
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The paper has other glaring faults. Ite anonymity, even though it ie published 
under the igprint of the Bureau of Fisheries, ie always suspect, and soientific accuracy 
ie notably lacking in the reporting of the basic data. Fo mention is made of the size, 
age, sex, OF other distinguishing characteristics of the marked animals observed that might 
eliminate the possibility of the same seal being listed on several different occasions. 
fhe dates of capture of at least two marked seals are given incorrectly. Tag No 14479 is 
stated as being recovered on 20 May 1928, whereas thie animal was not tegged until 21 July 
1928. A seal with a sheared patch on the head is reported to have been taken off Muroran 
in May 1926, but no seals were marked by shearing in the Pribilofs in 1926 until June, and 
any evidence of shearing done in 1925 would have disappeared by the following February or 
March. The firet error is clerical, a misprint for 21 May 1929. The second is probably 
misinformation from the fur company in whose possession the sheared skin was found. All 
seals tagged in the Pribilofe in 1927, 1928, and 1929 were branded across the back with 
hot iron. It ie strange that this branding is not mentioned in connection with the tagged 
seals recovered, especially as such marking ruine the market walue of the skin. 


The nost serious omission in the paper is ite failure to produce evidence of the 
number of Pribilof seale visiting Japanese waters. The sole, unrepeated occurrence in ore 
season of three seals all tagged the same year can well be regarded as accidental. The 
svidence of poachers taking some 25 more tagged seale, although probably true, is of course 
insufficiently verified to be admitted as scientific proof. But as only 3200 seals were 
tagged in 1928 on the Pribilofe, the Japanese might well have claimed these 28 aninals to 
be a fair sample, indicating a strong possibility that at least 14 percent of the Pribilof 
seals visited Japanese waters. <A more logical scientific approach to prove their case 
would have been to make an estimate of the number of seals wintering off Japan by actual 
observations and sample counts. Such an estimate, no matter how crude, when compared with 
the known figures for the Robben and Commander populations, would have been of considerable 
significance. But as far as can be learned the Japanese made no effort to obtain irrefy- 
table acientific evidence and made no use of the quasi-scientific material which they ata 
have. 


In 1936 the Japanese Government again requested an international convention to 
revise the 1911 treaty, in preparation for which the Minietry of Agriculture and Forestry 
submitted to the Ministry of Poreign Affairs an "explanatory etatement" for the revision 
of the Fur Seal Convention (Appendix C, Item 1). This remarkable document, which was found 
in the Ministry files in 1946, showa the Japanese actually had no scientific data to prove 
their contentions as they pretended. They built their whole case on the unproved assum- 
tion that the wintering seal population off Japan is composed of most of the Commander pnd 
Robben Island seals, plus one-half the Pribilof herds. From published United States fig- 
ures for the Pribilofs, plus their own estimate for the Asiatic colonies, they guessed that 
wintering population to be about 820,000. They then assumed that all these seals spend 180 
days in Japanese waters and that each seal consumes or "playfully bites" about five potnds 
of fish per day. Simple multiplication of all of these assumed factors, each of which is 
subject to a wide margin of error either way, gave them a total of 730,000,000 pounds, or 
333,610,000 kilograms of fish, At the current wholesale rate of ¥.083 per kilo, this 
amount of fish was worth ¥27,689,630, then equal roughly to $7,000,000. Thus the Japanese 
proved to their own satisfaction that the eeals migrating into Japanese waters in 1935 did 
some ¥27,600,000 worth of damage to their fisheries, whereas their total revenue from the 
seale was only ¥3,600,000. Therefore, it was high time the treaty was revised, Q.E.D. 


Perhaps fortunately for them, they never had the opportunity to present these 
ridiculous figures to the scrutiny of an international convention. The United States was 
willing to discuss the matter with Japan but could see no reason to drag Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union into it, and the convention was never called, which probably suited the 
Japanese foreign policy makers perfectly. . 


Japan finally gave official notice on 23 October 1940 of her intention to abrogate 
the Treaty and, as provided by Article XVI of the Treaty, terminated the Convention on 
23 October 1941, The United States tried in vain to forestall the final abrogation, but 
the Japanese were obdurate in refusing to yield their position, or to submit further 
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evidence though it was requested repeatedly. The two other parties to the convention, 
Great Britain and the USSR, were already embroiled in World War II, and as Japan and the 
United States were rapidly heading the same way, the matter of what happened to the fur 
seals was of comparatively little concern to anyone but the United States, the major setake- 
holder. 


Although it cannot be proved by the official record, available evidence indicates 
that Japan openly countenanced, if she did not in fact actually encourage, pelagic sealing 
by her nationale for almost a decade before abrogatirg the treaty. Inquiries among former 
Bureau of Fisheries and other government officials have met with emphatic denials that any 
pelagic sealing was done by Japan until after the treaty was abrogated. <A former sealing 
captain, however, has stated to the authors that he was engaged in pelagic sealing for the 
Nippon Kaiju Kaisha (Japan Sea Animal Co) from 1932 to 1945. This company, according to 
his story, had exclusive rights from the government to all sealing in the Kurile and oper- 
ated its six sealing ships off northern Honshu and Hokkaido as well. The informant states 
that other companies and private individuals were engaged in the business, a total of 62 
vessele hunting fur seals as well as porpoises (their primary concern, see p 62) in Japa- 
nese coastal waters during this period. The entire catch of skine supposedly was turned 
over to the Japanese army, which eent on to Manchuria for resale all pelts that did not 
pass ite rigid inspection. Repeated questioning failed to alter his story, which has been 
corroborated in many details by other Hokkwido and Honshu fishermen. Interrogation of 
former officials of the Nippon Kaiju Kaisha hae brought forth either denials or protesta- 
tions of complete ignorance of the matter. However, this company’s activities since 1945 
have not been above suspicion, for it is rumored to have fostered seal poaching during the 
Occupation by furnishing scarce agmunition to the hunters and by providing a ready outlet 
for their pelts in the local black market. Furthermore, the Asiatic representative of a 
large New York fur house, an American who formerly operated his business out of Shanghai 
and spent the war years in a Japanese concentration camp, has corroborated the fact that 
the Japanese army sold both fur seal pelts and sea otter skins in Manchuria in 1939 and 
1940, In fact, he was asked by the Japanese army to act as ite agent in disposing of some 
of these furs, a commission he took pleasure in declining. 


Also of considerable significance in refuting the Japanese protestations of inno- 
cence is the fact that Japan had a pelagic sealing fleet ready to operate the winter of 
1941-42, employing a radically different technique that must have been perfected over a 
considerable time, as will be described in a later chapter. 


If these allegations be true, one wonders why Japan bothered to abrogate the 
treaty, especially as she was then preparing to enter a major war against the other sign- 
ers, provoking it by a breach of international law far more serious than the killing of a 
few seals. The only possible conclusion seems to be that, in such minor matters at least, 
Japan was determined to have as clear an international record as possible. Otherwise why, 
when actually at war with the other powers, did the government bother to amend the old 
sealing law and establish a new set of statutes to regulate pelagic sealing? At any rate, 
for all that the official record shows, the Japanese Government's actions in the fur seal 
dispute are above reproach. 


JAPANESE SEALING FROM 1942 TO 1945 


According to the secant available record Japan did not engage openly in pelagic 
wealing until the spring of 1942. Although the Pur Seal Convention became ineffective in 
Octaber 1941, the Japanese etatutes prohibiting sea otter and fur seal hunting were not 
altered until 20 February 1942 (Bibl 296), when the Diet passed Law No 41 legalising pel- 
agic sealing under licensee by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. The Ministry 
issued a set of corroborative regulations on 20 May 1942, to which minor amendments were 
made in 1943 and 1944, and which in effect are very similar to the old 1895 statutes. They 
stipulate strict licensing of all pelagic sealing operations and raguire the reporting of 
gomplete etatiatice of vessels, crews, areas hunted, and catches, but make no restrictions 
to linit the catch or to conserve and maintain the resource (Appendix A). 


The pelagic sealing operations on which the Japanese now embarked in their coastal 
waters employed a radically new technique, so different from the old sethod and eo well 
perfected that it does not seem likely it ws developed overnight. In the old days of 
pelagic sealing, it will be remenbered, the Japanese had religiously copied the Canadian 
and American techniques, whereby seale were hunted from small boats which operated from a 
mother ship capable of making long cruises far from the home port. The Japanese had made 
no essential changes in this method up to the time pelagic sealing wae outlawed in 1911 
and apparently used the same type of equipment in their Commander [sland raids during and 
immediately after World War I. The new technique which so miraculously blossomed full- 
fledged in 1942 eliminates both the mother ship and the emall hand-propelled hunting boats 
and substitutes for thes a single veesel which is far more practical and efficient for 
operations in coastal waters where sealers need not remain at sea for more than two or 
three daye at a time. The Japanese had a suitable craft ready at hand in the so-called 
"teukimbo-sen" which they had developed for coastal porpoise hunting early in the 20th 
century (Figure 9 and p 41). 


The Bureau of Fisheries estimates some 300 teukimbo-sen were in operation in 1941l- 
42, probably one-balf of them being based in ports adjacant to the sealing grounds. How 
many seals these vessels captured under the new regulations is uncertain because their 
reporting was faulty at best and, as previously noted, most of the records of the Bureau 
of Fisheries were supposedly destroyed in 1944-45. The only fairly complete official fig- 
ures unearthed for pelagic sealing during the war years were those for 1943. In that year 
60 vessels were licensed for pelagic sealing, 37 of which reported a total of 3,659 fur 
seale into the following ports: 


TABLE C. = PELAGIC SEALING CATCH, 1943 
Port in Which Catch was Landed Nunber of Seals 


Chosi 
Onahana 
Onagawa 
Kesennuma 
Kamaishi 
Ozuchi 
Muroran 
Hakodate 

Hokkaido Marine Mammal Hunting Assen 

Japan Marine Mammal Co (taken off Hokkaido) 

Japan Marine Mammal Co (taken off Sakhalin) 
Other hunters 

























TOTAL 


SOURCE: Bureau of Fisheries 


The fishermen themselves admit that only part of the actual catch was ever re- 
ported officially, because all the seals reported had to be sold to the government for army 
use at prices considerably lower than they were bringing in the ever-present black market. 
Hence the reporting was quite desultory, especially by the smaller privately owned and 
operated bunting boate. The fishermen state that on the vessels operated by the large 
companies it was standard practice for the poorly paid crews to “appropriate” part of the 
catch each trip to sell locally for themselves while the captain closed his eyes. The 
sealers claim that most vessels actually averaged almost 500 seals per season. Hence the 
wartime pelagic take was probably 6,000 or more seals annually. 


Pelagic sealing operations in 1944 and the spring of 1945 were considerably han- 
pered, as were all the commercial fisheries, by the scarcity of fuel and lack of manpower 
which were engendered by the war and became progreesively more and more critical as the 
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conflict went againet Japan. The end of hostilities found only a small portion of the 
coastal ea etill operable and both porpoise hunting and pelagic sealing practically at 
a standst e 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry has no data whatever on the atatus of 
the Robben Island herd during the war years. Whether or not the usual atatietics were 
ever collected or forwarded to Tokyo cannot be learned, and, of course, it has been impos- 
sible since the surrender to search for them in Sakhalin. The Ministry does have complete 
statistics covering the period from 1911 to 1941 (Bibl 286) (Appendix B). There were ana- 
lysed in 1942 by Professor H. Aikawa of Kyushu Imperial University to determine the naxinum 
exploitation possible on a sustained yield basis, and the probable effects on the herd of 
the prospective pelagic sealing operations (Bibl 299). Professor Aikawa noted that the 
Robben Island increase curve, instead of being healthily linear ase in the Pribilofs, showed 
sigmoid characteristics indicating a rapid approach to ite upper limite. Apparently un- 
aware of the steady drain on the herd from pelagic sealing off the Japanese coast, he as~ 
eumed this indicated the Robben herd had about reached its limit of expansion on the avail- 
able rookery space, He estimated the optimum permissible harvest to be 2,500 seals and 
warned that, other factors remaining equal, a yearly kill of 3,000 animals would extirpate 
the colony in 10 years, and a kill of 10,000 might wipe it out in four. 


From pho*ographe of the Robben Island colony taken in 1942, Professor T. Inukal 
of Hokkaido Imperial University made an unpublished estimate that the herd then numbered 
about 50,000 animals, a marked increase over the official 1941 figures. He also estimated, 
by calculating the seemingly unoccupied suitable rookery space, that the island would sup- 
port a saxinum of about 120,000 seals. 


These forecasts and estimates are most interesting in the light of the only subse- 
quent information available on the herd. Mr Tayashiro Hodate, who was employed by the 
Japanese Government on Robben Ieland during 1943-45, states the annual kill there to have 
been: 1942, 9,000; 1943, 10,000; 1944, 20 ,O00; 1945, 30,000. 


From all the available previous data such a kill is obviously excessively high 
and, if true, indicates the disregard for the future of the colony engendered by the des- 
perate need for resources in the latter years of the war. Even a much lower kill than this 
must have made inroads on the herd which could not fail to be noticed by even the most 
casual observer. Yet Mr Hodate claims that, ase he remembers it, during the 1945 season 
all the beaches were occupied and the herd showed no apparent decline from the heavy kill 
the preceding year] This overly optimistic opinion must be disregarded ae typical of that 
of many professional hunters and fishermen who are reluctant to concede that heavy killing 
by man has much influence on animal populations. 


Mr Hodate also admitted to having made three trips back to Sakhalin surrepti- 
tiously in 1946, when the only Ruseian patrol was a large warship which was easy to evade. 
Further visite the following summer were impossible because the patrol work was taken over 
by small fast boate and planes. During his 1946 visits Mr Hodate heard reports that the 
Russians were employing Japanese labor to harvest the Robben Island seale that season, and 
that their plan called for a kill of 10,000 seals, Approximately the same number of skins 
was brought from the Commander Islands to the South Sakhalin tanning factory for process- 
ing, which suggeste that the Commander and Robben herde are probably nearly equal in size. 


The authors ascribe no reliability to any of these statements or data. The most 
official of all Japanese statistics have proved consistently unreliable, and none of these 
is authoritative. Mr Hodate's estimates were of questionable origin and based solely on 
his memory. Taken together, however, these statements appear to justify the conclusion 
that the Japanese increased the Robben Ieland kill greatly during the war yeare. Such. 
over-exploitation could not fail to make sizable inroade on the colony. Therefore, it is 
unlikely that the Robben Ieland herd has increased, and even doubtful that ite 194] popu 
lation level has been maint:-ined. 
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THE FUR SEAL PROBLEM IN POST-SURRENDER JAPAN 


Very little thought was given to fur seals in the early daye of the Occupation, 
Other far more pressing problems engaged the attention of the Allied Forces. Their first 
mission was the demilitarization of Japan, which was directed by General Order No 1, dated 
2 September 1945. Paragraph XI of this document states: "The Japanese Imperial General 
Headquarters and appropriate Japanese Officials shall be prepared, on instructions from 
Allied Occupation Commanders, to collect and deliver all arns in the possession of the 
Japanese Civilian Population." The confiscation of all firearms, including shotguns and 
small bore rifles in the hands of civilian huntere and sportsmen, is standard practice in 
military occupations. The Japanese themselves had enforced a similar policy rigidly in 
their own occupations of conquered lands. 


The Japanese Government protested this clause through the Central Liaison Office 
in Letter No 73, dated 15 September 1945, which requested that "private hunting guns be 
retained in the hands of the civilian population*® for the following reasons: 


"a. Such hunting guns have so inferior projectile power that they have no mili- 
tary significance whatever. 


b. They are used mainly for the destruction of harmful birds and beaste and by 
persons who make their living by acquiring meat and birds and skins. 


ce. They are used only by persons who have been granted license under the regu- 
lations and who are allotted a prescribed number of shots purchasable only 
from officially designated merchants. 


d. The damage done to the crops in this country by harmful birds and beasts 
amounts in value to about ¥84,000,000 a year, while the increase in the 
yield realized by the destruction of harmful birds and beasts is valued 
at about ¥9,000,000 a year. 


"In view of the present food situation, the extermination of such birds and beasts 
is of the utmost importance." 


The favorable consideration of this request by the Occupation authorities is 
readily understandable. Operations were still in the military stage, and wise use of wild- 
life resources has never been a primary military objective. Furthermore no accurate infor- 
mation wae available on wildlife conditions in Japan. Watural Resources Section was not 
activated until General Order No 6 was published 2 October 1945, and its Wildlife Branch 
did not begin operations until a year later on 4 September 1946. In the absence of data 
on which to evaluate the validity of the Japanese contentions, the Occupation authorities 
had to judge the Japanese request on ite military significance alone. They were acutely 
conscious of the need of supplying food to prevent discontent and unrest in a food-short 
Japan. This proposal promised hope of alleviating food shortages to some extent, and the 
weapons involved constituted no serious threat to military safety. Hence, unaware of its 
possible consequences to wildlife resources, they granted the request by the publication 
of SCAPIN 50 on 24 September 1945, wnich provided that “license of retention of hunting 
guns ehall be granted by the proper authorities only to persons who actually. require such 
guns in order to acquire meat, hides, or skins, or to destroy barmful birds and beaste". 


Following the success of this first request, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry next formally petitioned the Naval Shipping Control Authority on 10 October 1945 
to permit firearms to be carried by “sea animal hunting vessels". As this request also 
seemed quite reasonable, it was granted immediately by SCAJAP, serial 38, of 12 October 
1945, which allowed each such vessel to carry four 10- or 12-gauge shotguns, plus 50 rounds 
of ammunition. Ostensibly these guns were supposed to be used for hunting porpoises, which 
usually are killed or crippled with buckrhot before being harpooned for retrieving. But 
the possibility that the porpoise hunters might aleo have pelagic sealing in mind did not 
escape the Naval Shipping Control Authority entirely, for it quickly amended the first 
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directive with SCAJAP 579, serial 64, of 23 October 1945, which contains the first re- 
corded mention of pelagic sealing by the Occupation. SCAJAP S79 not only directed the 
subsiesion of a complete list of all types of sea animals which were to be or had been 
hunted by these vessele, it aleo called the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry to the provision of the Fur Seal Convention of 1911 and warned that "no hunting 
or other activity prohibited by the convention is authorized". Thus the Japanese were 
advised early in the Occupation that pelagic sealing would not de countenanced. No record 
exists, however, of compliance to these directives or of active enforcement of their terns. 


Gver-all policy for the management of fishing and other aquatic resources in Japan 
was established by the State-War-Havy Coordinating Committee for the Far East in a direc- 
tive published 7 Hovember 1945. Among other provisions this directive ordered that Japan 
fishing operations should conform strictly to: 


Be The provisions of agreements relating to whaling and other agreements relating 
to conservation to which the United States is a party. 


b. The policy or rules governing specific fisheries announced by the United 
States or by other governments in conformity with the policy announced by the United States 
with respect to coastal fisheries. 


c. The Japanese national and local regulations for the conservation of fisheries. 


This so-called “SWHCC" directive calle specific attention to the fur seal situ- 
ation in paragraph 13 of its discussion, which notes the Japanese abrogation of the fur 
seal treaty and the subsequent interim agreements signed by Canada and the United States 
governing the northeast Pacific area. It states further, "Until the facts as to the con- 
dition of the Robben and Kuril Island herds are established, any sealing which may be 
authorized by the government during the occupation period should be undertaken in confornm- 
ity with sound conservation principles. All pelagic sealing should be prohibited." 


Wo directive was ever given to the Japanese Government to take positive steps to 
prevent pelagic sealing because it was not considered necessary. Japanese law, as has 
already been seen, prohibited any sealing operations except by license of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the provisions of SCAJAP S79 forbade the issuance of such 
licenses. It must be remembered that no one outside of Japan at this time, nor any Occu- 
pation personnel in Japan, had any knowledge whatever of the pelagic sealing operations in 
which the Japanese had engaged as described in the previous sections. The Occupation was 
unaware until the winter of 1948-49 that illicit pelagic sealing was still being conducted 
surreptitiously by the Japanese. 


The first information on the status of fur seals in post-csurrender Japan was 
obtained in June 1947 when the Wildlife Branch, Hatural Resources Section, made a prelimi- 
nary survey of the fur resources in Hokkaido and inspected the stocks on hand of the major 
wholesale fur buyers in Hakodate. Eight hundred fur seal pelts were found at one estab- 
lishment and 500 at another. The proprietors of these establishments claimed that these 
pelts came from Robben Island and had been in their stocks since before the war. They 
denied that any pelagic sealing had been conducted since the surrender but admitted they 
received annually about 25 pelts taken accidentally by fishermen i- drift-net operations 
for tuna and shark off the coast. They also volunteered the information that a few fur 
seal pelts were still being emuggled down from Sakhalin by refugees, who reported inciden- 
tally that the Russians took 13,000 pelte from the Robben Ieland herd in 1946. 


Occupation officiale recognized that, if the necessary information on the fur seal 
in Asiatic waters was to be obtained, an intensive study of the fur seal would have to be 
made in Japan. The limited personnel of the Wildlife Branch precluded making such an in- 
vestigation without additional help. Realizing that the Occupation offered an excellent 
opportunity to obtain information of possible importance to the management of the Pribilof 
herds, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior cooperated by as- 
signing the junior author of this report to assist in this research for a limited time. 
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fvo lines of inquiry were considered of paramount importance: (a) the eise of 
the population and the points,of origin of the fur seals wintering off the Japanese coast 
and (b) the kinds and quantities of food organisms consumed by these seals. Adequate 
information on these pointe can be obtained in only one way, by collecting seals in the 
waters off Japan for ecientific study. Unfortunately circumstances over which the authors 
had no control prevented the collection of extensive data. During the single sealing sea- 
son the junior author remained in Japan, he was able to spend less than three months actu- 
elly in the field, most of which, from 21 January-24 March, was spent observing conditions 
on the sealing grounds off the east coasts of Hokkaido and Honehu between Muroran and 
Onahama. He wae allowed to collect only for a 10-day period, 15-24 March, when he obtained 
22 seals, The following sections are based largely on the resulte of his collecting and 
observations. 


THS FUR SEAL IN JAPAN 


1. Distribution 





The distribution of fur seale in the waters off Japan is shown clearly by the 
records of the pelagic sealers. It has been described in detail in the Japanese literature 
and need only be outlined here (Figure 10). 


On the Pacific Ocean side of Japan the advance guard of the southward fur seal 
migration usually reaches the waters off Hokkaido the first week in October. Their numbers 
gradually increase in Uchiura-wan through November and reach a peak abundance in late De- 
cember. The numbers fall off again in January as the herds move farther south, but a few 
seals are present in these waters throughout the winter. A marked influx again takes place 
in Uchiura-wan when the seals return northward in May and June. 


The southward movement along the Pacific coast of Honshu is rather desultory. 
The. main body of seals seems to come south well off shore, and to remain some 200~300 miles 
off the coast until February when it starts moving westward toward the land. Off Fukushima 
Prefecture the seals first appear in January, increase steadily during February, and are 
moet plentiful in March and April. 


The seals now move northward along the coast, coming closer to shore as they move 
north. Off Honehu they seldom come nearer than 15 miles to land, and most of them remain 
from 25 to 60 miles off. shore, but off Hokkaido they frequently come within 5 miles of the 
coast, especially in the neighborhood of Uchiura-wan between Esan-misaki and Mrimo-saki. 
The last seals leave Hokkaido waters in late June and early July. 


The seal migration in the Japan Sea never has been of marked intensity and has 
not been exploited actively since its original discovery and disruption in 1901 and 1902. 
A few seals still come through Soya-kaikyo annually in November and move southward down 
the west side of the Japan Sea to winter off the east coast of Korea. In February this 
small herd moves eastward across the Japan Sea, reaches the coast of Honshu between Noto- 
hanto and Sado-shima in early March, and then moves rapidly northward past Akita, Aomori, 
and western Hokimido. Fishermen off the northwest const of Japan still report seeing small 
concentrations of fur sealg moving northward occasionally in March and April, but never in 
large enough numbers to warrant establishing a fishery. 


‘The routes followed by the seale after leaving Hokkaido waters and their ultimate 
individual destifations are still somewhat uncertain and the subject of considerable debate. 
‘Ae they move northward the seals quicken their pace. No one has ever been able to follow 
them in their final dash to the rookeries, and no seal hunter has ever found them moving 
regularly through any stretch of water between the Kurile and their breeding grounds. The 
Japanese pelagic sealers, after the sealing declined off Hokkaido in late May, always 
sailed diractly to one of the breeding islands, where the hunting prospects would be better 
on their arrival than at any kmown nearer point en route. 
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The seals wintering off Japan 
have always been aseumed to breed on Rob- 
RECOVERIES IN JAPANESE WATERS pas felaay off Bakimii stand obthe Cake 

OF FUR SEALS mander Islands off Kamchatka. Thie as- 
BANDED ON THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS sumption is based on geographical grounds 

2 alone, without definite proof. Unfortu- 

nately very little tagging has bean done 
on the Commanders, and none of the few 
eceals tagged and branded on Robben Ialand 
has ever been reported from the wintering 
grounds. Nevertheless, geographical prox- 
imity suggests that the small migration in 
the Japan Sea probably is composed largely, 
if not entirely, of seale from Robben Ie- 
land, which is only a short distance fron 
oya-kaikyo, their apparent point of en- 
trance and egress. It is also possible, 
though again positive evidence is lacking, . 
that some of the Robben Island seals win- 
ter off the Pacific coast of Japan and 
return northward in spring to their birth- 
place via the Kurile and the Okhotsk Sea, 
But most of the seale wintering off the 
eastern side of Japan probably nove north- 
eastward, past the long-defunct rookeries 
in the Kurils, and head straight for the 
Commander Islands and the Pribilofs. 


The fact must now be accepted 
that a considerable, but as yet undeter— 
mined, number of Pribilof seals visit 





Figure 11 Japanese waters every winter. Seven seals 
tagged on the Pribilofs, all under two 
years of age, have been picked up in the 
waters off Japan (Figure 11). These re- 
coveries were! 





March 1929, east of Shiriya-saki, Honshu 
21 May 1929, off Muroran, Hokkaido 
March 1930, 10 miles off Kinkazan, Honshu 
May 1943, off Onagawa, Honshu 

15 May 1949, off Iwate Prefecture, Honehu 
March (t) 1949, off Iwate Prefecture, Honshu 
25 April 1949, off Miyagi Prefecture, Honshu 









fhe three tags attached in 1928 have already been discussed (pp 24-25). Three of 
the remaining four tage were taken between February and May 1949 from seale marked in the 
Pribilofs in 1947 (Figure 12), That as many as three seals in the same age group should 
twice be reported from Japan in one season is of considerable significance and cannot be 
regarded as accidental. The three 1947 tags recovered in 1949 were from 19,138 seals 
marked that year, representing 0.5 percent of the 1947 census of 3,600,000 seals in the 
Pribilof herd. Therefore, in a random sampling one of these 1947 tages should appear for 
every 200 Pribilof seale taken, and, following normal expectancy, about 600 Pribilof seals 
would have been killed off Japan to obtain these three tags. 


The reporting of tage 
in 1928 and again in 1949 re- 
sulted from definite efforts to 
obtain these data, which repre- 
sent a minimum of the actual 
number of Pribilof tags probably 
taken. Undoubtedly most of the 
tags found on illegally taken 
seals are discaried and never 
reported because the fishermen 
fear they will be used against 
them as evidence of poaching. 
Still sore may be overlooked or 
are thrown away because the 
fishermen are unaware of their 
value. FProbably much less than 
one-half of the tagged seals 
taken are reported, and the 
actual kill of Pribilof seals 
ie correspondingly greater. 
Again, only a eamall fraction of 
the seals wintering off Japan 
are killed. Considering all the 
evidence, it ie therefore ex- 
tremely likely that the number 
of Pribilof seals wintering off 
Japan, while much less than the 
one-half of the Pribilof popu- 
lation claimed by the Japanese 
(p 25), ie still much greater 

; than American authorities have 
Figure 12. - Tage from Pribilof seals re- suspected heretofore. 
covered in Japanese waters in 1943 and 1949 


2. Abundance 
Data on the number of seals wintering off Japan are so fragmentary and unreliable 


that the authors are extremely reluctant to hazard an eetimate. Nevertheless, the order 
of magnitude suggested by the available evidence should be explored. 








The extent of the fur seal wintering grounds in the waters off Japan is readily 
determined from the records of the sealing schooners which formerly operated in Japanese 
waters (Stejneger, op cit, 1698) and from ths records of more recent captures listed by 
the Minietry of Agriculture and Forestry (Bibl 286). According to these sources, practi- 
eally all occurrences of fur seals off the Pacific Ocean side of Japan are contained in the 
area bounded on the south by the 36th parallel of north latitude, on the sast by the 149th 
meridian of east longitude, and on the west and north by Honehu, Hokkaido, and the southern 
Korile (Figure 13). 


An accurate census of the number of seals occupying this wintering ground at any 
one time is virtually impossible. To estimate the number of animals in a herd of seals in 
the water with any reasonable degree of accuracy defies the skill of the most experienced 
observer. The density of seals varies continuously over the entire area, which is much too 
large to cover completely in a single season. However, some idea can be gained as to the 
limits of probabilities by applying to the entire range densities observed in certain parte 
of the area. 


During Natural Resources Section's investigations in the winter of 1949 an accu- 
rate count was kept of all seals observed and of the area of sea surface covered. The area 
scanned during each day's run is based on the range of visibility, estimated to average 100 
yarde on each side of the vessel] during all weather conditions. On calm days this distance 


may expand to more than 200 yards, but the 
resulting slight overestimate is sore than 
FUR SEAL ii aa AREA NEAR JAPAN “alineed up cbeateatigne during ‘ecarh 

weather when many animals are undoubtedly 

overlooked. There was practically no dan- 
ger of ever counting the same seal twice 
because the cruising speed of the vessel 
was greater than that of a ewimming seal, 


and the course was constantly forward over 
previously unexamined waters. 


The total 
area ecanned in a day, therefore, is the 


product of the average latitudinal visi- 
bility of 200 yards, multiplied by the 


miles run. The observations are shown in 
fable E. 
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The data in Table E show an aver— 
age observed population density throughout 
the period of one seal per 2.1 square niles 
of sea surface. The ninimur was sero, ae 
on many days no seale were seen. These 
voyages never encountered the maximum den- 
sity of seals, because the area covered 

was linited and the field work was stopped 
before the season when the larger herds 
normally approach the coast. Catches re- 
ported by Japanese huntere later in spring 
during the war years show obviously higher 


densities than any encountered by the Eatu- 
ral Resources Section observers. 


If this 
average observed density be assumed to 
cover the entire area of 170,600 square 
miles, the wintering population would be 81,000 seals. Almost surely this estimate is 
far on the low side because of animale overlooked during rough weather and failure to en- 
counter the presumptive maximum densities. 
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WATURAL METCECE LiF TION 


Figure 13 


It probably represents the minimun. 


TABLE BE. ~ ITINSRARY AND OBSERVATIONS OF FUR SEALS 
FROM RISHO MARU, 1948-49 a/ 


Distance 
Traveled 
(miles) 
18 Dec 48 
21 Jan 49 
25 Jan 49 
29 Jan 49 
29 Jan 49 
3. Feb 49 


Off Fean-saki, Hokknido 
Uchiura-wan, Hokkaido 

Off Muroran, Hokkaido 

Muroran to Todohokke, Hokkaido 
Todohokke to Muroran, Hokkaido 
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11 Feb 49 
15 Feb 49 
17 Feb 49 
19 Feb 49 
21 Feb 49 
26 Feb 49 
2 Mar 49 
5 Mar 49 
6 Mar 49 


Muroran to Hakodate, Hokkaido 
Hakodate to Hachinohe, Honshu 
Muroran to Hachinohe, Honshu b/ 
Hachinohe to Ozuchi, Honshu 
Ozuchi to Hosoura, Honshu 
Hosoura to Onagawa, Honshu 


Onagawa to Onahama, Honehu 
Off Onahama, Honshu 


Off Onahama, Honshu 
Off Onahama, Honshu 





(Cont !a 
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TABLE B. - ITINRRARY AND OBSERVATIONS OF FUR SEALS 
FROM EBISHO MARU, 1948-49 a/ (CORT'D) 


Distance No of 
Traveled Seals 
(miles) Observed 


Onahama to Ayukawa, Honshu 
Onagawa to Hosoura, Honshu 
Hosoura to Ozuchi, Honshu 
Off Oxzuchi, Honehu 

Off Kamnishi, Honshu 

Off Hosoura, Honshu 

Off Hosoura, Honehu 
Hosoura to Onagawa, Honshu 
Off Onagawa, Honshu 


Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 
Mar 49 


coumSa0roe 


7 
13 
14 
15 
18 
21 
23 
23 
aA 
TOTAL 


~ 
an 


Average observed population density ¢/ 1 seal per 2.1 square miles 





a/ One seal per 3.4 square miles of water area wae obeerved from the 
Shinsburu Maru on its northward voyage of 828 miles from Onahama 
to Todohokke 7 May-2 June 1949. 

b/ Trip made on United States Air Force crash boat. 

c/ 1,404 miles x .114 miles (200 yards) divided by 75 equals 2.1 square 
miles per seal. 


While the maximum number of seals wintering in this area cannot be established 
from the evidence at hand, it is clearly far less than 1,030,000 postulated by the Japanese 
in 1938 (Appendix 0, Item 2), even though the aggregate North Pacific fur seal population 
has increased since then. However, if it be assumed that only 50 percent of the seals in 
the area covered were observed, and that the population density of the sampled area was 50 
percent of that of the total area, then the gross population would be 4 x 81,000 or 324,000. 
These are the most reasonable assumptions under the circumstances. It is extremely un- 
likely that more than 50 percent of the animals in the area scanned were overlooked. It is 
possible, though improbable, that the observed sample density may be less than one-half 
the actual density in the entire area. If it be assumed to be 33 1/3 percent instead of 
50 percent, the total becomes 6 x 81,000, or 486,000, which from other evidence seems mani- 


festly too high. 


Another estimate can be made on the basis of the potential contributions to the 
total from each of the respective breeding grounds, where more accurate counts can be made 
than at sea. Unfortunately no recent estimates of the Robben and Commander Island herds 
are available. The last figures for Robben Ieland show its herd to have numbered about 
50,000 animals in 1941, and the Commander Ieland rookeries are believed to be about equal 
in size. Because of the apparent over-exploitation during the war years these herds prob- 
ably have not increased. For the purpose of this estimate, therefore, the combined Robben 
and Commander Island herds are assumed to number roughly 100,000 seals. The number may be 
considerably lower but cannot well be much higher (cf p 29). It ie further assumed, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, that practically all of these seals nigrate 
southward into the waters off Japan. 


The contributions to the total from the Fribilofs are even more uncertain. Any 
estimate of the percentage of the Pribilof herd to visit Japan must be based on a series 
of questionable assumptions. Starting with the assumptions that the three 1947 Pribilof 
tags recovered in 1949 are a fair sample and that only one-half of the tage taken were re- 
ported, then 1,200 Pribilof seals were killed off Japan during the 1948-1949 season (see 
P %). In actuality, probably less than one-half of the tage were reported, so this esti- 
mate of the kill is likely to be low. 


No official figures are available for the total number of seale Killed off Japan 
during this season. However, from the number of potential seal-catching vessels in oper- 
ation and their estimated average catches (p 45), the 1948-49 illegal kill is believed to 
have been between 2,000 and 3,000 animals, an estimate which is supported by the amount of 
fur seal on sale in the local markets (p 45). The 1,200 Pribilof seals assumed to have 
been killed this past season therefore represent about one-half the estimated total kill 
and suggest that Pribilof seale comprise at least one-half the animale wintering off Japan. 
Referring back to the assumption of 100,000 animale contributed by the Asiatic rookseries, 
the total wintering population in Japanese watere thus becomes roughly 200,000 or more. 


A certain amount of wandering, particularly on the wintering grounds, is denon 
atrable in all migratory species. Therefore, it is reasonable biologically to postulate 
that about 100,000 seale swim westward to Japan from the Pribilofs each year instead of 
eastward to Horth American waters as the main herd is known to do. A conditioned nucleus 
of the same individuals probably follows this westward route year after year and may well 
be discovered in the future to occupy one particular section of the Pribilof breeding 
grounds. However, this segment is so small, less than five percent of the total Pribilof 
population, that it might aleo be considered the result of normal accidental straying. 


The authors’ extremely reluctant and tentative estimate of 200,000 seale currently 
wintering off Japan ie still only a guess, although the most probable figure on the basis 
of the secant evidence available. It ie within the outside limite established by the sample 
densities observed, and in accord with the probable breeding ground contributions. But it 
ie still a guess, based on assumption after assumption, each of which i& sudject to a wide 
degree of error. The authors are well aware that compounding assumptions multiplies in- 
stead of cancels their respective degrees of error. Nevertheless, this is as close to the 
truth as a guess can come until more reliable statistics are gathered. At least it gives 
an idea as to the order of magnitude of the wintering population. 


3e Food Habits 


Although the Japanese have taken many thousand fur seals along their coaste, they 
have made no accurate investigations of their food habits. Aside from material copied fron 
American reports, no records of actual stomach examinations exiet in the Japanese litera- 


ture. . 


fo justify revising the Fur Seal Convention the Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
eatry etated in 1936 (Appendix C, Item 4) that “not only do they [the fur seals] often 
destroy fishing nets, but they also inflict so much harm to fishermen, snatching fishes 
caught already out of the fishing apparatus; and especially great damage ie felt in the 
fisheries of cuttlefish, herring, sardine, Alaskan pollack, salmon and trout etc." This 
etatement may have been based in part on the unpublished reports of examinations of stom 
ache of 39 fur seals caught between November 1936 and June 1937, supposedly in salmon trout 
nets; these stomache were purchased by the Japanese Government from the fishermen and ex- 
amined at the marine biological laboratories in Hokkaido, Iwate, Miyagi, and Ibaraki pre- 
fectures. At the outset it will be recognized that seals taken in a fish net almost cer~ 
tainly have consumed whatever kind of fish ie trapped in the net. The food identified in 
these stomachs ie listed in Table F according to ite frequency of occurrence. The average 


TABLE F. - STOMACH CONTENTS OF 39 FUR SKALS REPORTED BY JAPANESE 


Number of Stomachs in Percent of 
Kane Which Item Occurred Occurrence 


Trout (salmon trout) 


Squide 
Sardines 
Herring 
Mackerel 
Cod 

Bottom fish 





SOURCE: S3ureau of Fisheries 
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weight of these stomach contents was 0.59 pounds and the greatest 1.77 pounde. The ana- 
lyses have been accepted as they were furnished, without any uttempt to evaluate the acca 
racy of the identifications. Salmonoid fish have never occurred in seal stomachs from the 
North American coast in such a high proportion, but as etated above, these animals were 
taken in a salmon trout net where they would have ready accese to these fish. 


All other information on fur seal damages in the files of the Bureau of Fisheries 
is based almost entirely on the claims and complainte of fishermen. Fishermen do not 
bother to look at the stomach contents of seala that fall into their hands, nor would they 
be able to identify accurately the partly digested material found in euch stomachs. When 
seale are Observed where salmon fishing is in progress, the fishermen state on circum 
stantial evidence that the seals are feeding on salmon. The fish species most frequently 
named by Japanese fishermen as prey of fur seals are salmon, sharks, rock fish, sardines, 
and herring. The frequent reference to sharks is interesting, because no sharks have ever 
been recorded in the 1,172 seal stomachs examined for the Korth American coast although 
emall dogfish sharks are abundant from California to Alaska. Other reports demonstrate 
confusion in distinguishing between hair seals and fur seals. Hokkaido fishernen complain 
of fur seal damage to salmon chiefly from May to September, but no fur seals occur there 
between July and November, The fishermen in Iwate Prefecture complain that fur seals 
occasionally take salmon trout from the hooke of hand-line fishermen, a type of thievery 
much more characteristic of the hair seals, which are far more plentiful than the fur seal 
close to shore where these fishermen operate. 


Of the 22 fur seal stomachs collected during the 1949 fur seal study by Natural 
Resources Section investigators, 17 (77 percent) contained food, 13/ as shown in Table G: 


TABLE G. ~ STOMACH CONTENTS OF 22 FUR SEALS 


Percent 


Containing 
Item 


Lantern fish 
Pollack 


Unidentified 
fish 


Humber stomachs 
exanined a/ 





a/ Seventee:: contained food, five were empty. 


l3/ Incidentally, none of these stomache contained the pebbles almost always found in 
stomachs examined on the Pribilof rookeries. Why the seals swallow theee stones has 
never been explained satisfactorily, but apparently they eliminate them after leaving 
the islands for a pelagic existence. 
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This sample is too amall to form the basis of any generalisation about the effect 
of fur seals on the Japanese commercial fisheries. The stomachs represent short periods 
at only two collecting points, the vicinity of Esan-misaki, Hokkaido, and the waters off 
Iwate Prefecture in northern Honehu. They cannot be considered as being typical of the 
food habits of the seals throughout their stay in the wintering area. Nevertheless they 
suggest that, despite the well-worn adage that the Japanese use anything and everything 
that comes from the sea, an appreciable part of the food of fur seals consists of species 
currently of no commercial importance in Japan, and unlikely to become so in the future. 


True, the squid and the pollack which formed the principal items in the three 
stomachs from Hokkaido watere are of considerable importance to the Japanese economy, 
though none of these species is taken commercially in the United States and Canada. But 
74 percent of the contents of the 19 Iwate stomachs was a lantern fish (Diaphus ep.) never 
before recorded as a fur eeal food, and of negligible economic importance in Japan. Being 
a deep-water, offshore fish which comes to the surface only on dark nights, Diaphus seldom 
is taken by Japanese fishermen; when it does appear in their catches in quantity, it is 
used mainly for fertilizer and almost never for human food. Of the various equids found 
in the Iwate stomachea only one, Doryteuthes bleekerj, is an edible species of good quality, 
the others being used for fertilizer and stock feed only. Offshore populations of tiny 
squids such as Watasenia, which observations indicate to be a very common food of fur 
seals, dolphins, and porpoises, are practically newer fished commercially, 


It must also be remembered that most of the Japanese fishing operations for the 
squid and fish they accuse the seals of consuming are carried on within 10 miles of the 
coast, rarely more than 15 miles off, and that the fur seals very seldom come this close 
in (cf p 32). The fisheries farther offshore where the fur seals congregate are concerned 
mainly with dolphins, tuna, and sharks, large species which the seals are not mown to 
bother, although they are commensalate with then. 


The only figure used by the Japanese in their estimate of fur seal damages to 
their fisheries (p 25) which is not open to serious question is their aseumption that each 
seal consumes about five pounds of fish products per day. They based this figure alleg- 
adly on the amount fed to captive hair seals in the Tokyo zoo, but subsequent evidence 
indicates it to be reasonable and perhaps conservative. The average weight of the seals 
collected off Japan in 1949 was 53 pounds, and the stomach of a 50-pound seal is moderately 
filled by about 3.0 pounds of fish. A pregnant female weighing 110.5 pounds, collected off 
Iwate Prefecture, had consumed 7.9 pounds of Diaphus comprising about 110 individual fish. 
Another mature female weighing 89.6 pounds, killed unusually close inshore near Hosoura, 
had eaten 5.0 pounds of the squid Doryteuthes, composed of all or part-of 29 individuals. 

A young male weighing 62.0 pounds had consumed 2.6 pounds of pollack and squid. How many 
timee daily a seal may fill its stomach to repletion in nature is unknown. Mre Belle 
Benchley, Executive Secretary of the Zoological Society of San Diego, California, states 
(in 1it.) that if captive fur seals are allowed to gorge, as they probably do in the wild, 
digestion appears to be slower than when they are fed smaller quantities and they may fast 
for 24 hours before feeding again. Captive seals one year old in the San Diego Zoo consume 
an average of four pounds of fish per day. Yearling seals weigh roughly from 25 to 50 
pounds. This evidence indicates that a mature seal may eat from five to eight pounds daily 
and small seals from three to five pounds, taking into consideration the number of fish 
killed "playfully", with only a bite or two taken from them. Hence the Japanese. estimate 
that seals consume about five pounds of fish and squid per day ie well within the limits 

of the available evidence. 


Their other figures used in obtaining their estimate of damages were all greatly 
exaggerated. As shown previously, their estimate of the number of seals in Japanese waters 
was far too high, and by no stretch of the imagination can all the seals’ food be consid- 
ared of economic importance. Their third postulate, that each seal spends 180 days in 
Japanese waters, ie equally questionable. While some seals may be found in the area con- 
stantiy from November to May, the bulk of them spend the first part of this period several 
hundred miles off the coast, beyond the range of the Japanese fishing vessels. 
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The paucity and contradictory nature of these data emphasize the futility of at- 
tempting to estimate the deleterious effect of fur seals on the Japanese fisheries. That 
they do some damage is undeniable, but the amount can be expressed only in vague gener 
alities which can be weighted and slanted to favor eithar side of the controversy. Much 
more investigation ie needed to determine the number of seals wintering in the area and to 
gain a clearer conception of their food habite before any valid conclusions can be drawn. 


MODERN JAPANESE PELAGIC SRALING 


1. Hunting Procedures 


Ae described previously, a decade or more ago the Japanese began hunting seals in 
their coastal waters using a new method based on their porpoise hunting techniques. Por= 
poise hunting is a unique Japanese type of whaling which has no counterpart in the United 
States where labor is too expensive, other neat too abundant, and operating costs too high 
to make it profitable to capture and procese these emall cetaceans. The vescel developed 
for this particular whaling in Japan, called a “teukimbo-sen", can be used for hunting 
either porpoises or fur seals with no alteration of equipment. In fact, the two animale 
were frequently hunted at the same timo, especially in spring when the porpoise ran coin 
cided with the northward seal migration along the Honshu coast. One of these vessels, 
manned by an experienced Japanese crew, was used for the Natural Resources Section investi~ 
gations from January to March 1949. This expedition provided an unparalleled opportunity 
to observe the technique. 


fhe teukimbo-een (Figure 9) are emall, stout craft of about 20 grose tons, 
from 70 to 80 feet in over-all length, with a 50-foot keel, a 12- to 15-foot beam, and a 
draft of about 5 feet. They usually are tiller-steered, which makes them extremely manew 
verable as well as steady on course, and are powered with 60- to 7O-horesepower, seni- 
diesel, hot—bulb engines which give them a speed of seven to eight knots. ‘They have a 
enall crow's nest perched.on the single mast for a lookout etation, and a precarious pul~ 
pit built over the bowaprit for a harpooning and shooting platform. They carry no radio, 
nor any navigation equipment other than a doubtful compass, and are piloted by the cap- 
tain's local kmowledge of the coast. Their normal complement is a crew of 8 to 10 men, 
comprised of a captain who serves as chief gunner, two engineers, four to six deck hands, 
and a boy who acts as roustabout and cook. 


For armament the veasels carry &, 10-, and l2-gauge shotguns, ueually single or 
double-barrel weapone of Japanese manufacture, although the sealera prefer Browning auto- 
matics when obtainable. The hunters load their own shells with black powder and with 
either 0 or 00 buckshot. The latter size, because of ite greater shocking power and pene~ 
tration, ie preferred for porpoises which, incidentally, the Japanese consider much more 
difficult to take than seals, and which often are shot before being harpooned. They prefer 
0 buckshot for seale because it makes smaller holes in the pelts. 


Shooting from the pulpit of a teukimbo-sen is very difficult, and even a good 
markspan must practice to develop the peculiar kmack and skill it requires. The constant 
pitching and tossing of the veasel even in a fairly calm sea is accentuated out on the tip 
of the bowsprit, and the gunner is hampered ae well by the vibration of the hot-bulb en- 
gines, which shake the pulpit so violently it can be only partly compensated for by stand- 
ing on the tees and relaxing the meses. In addition the gunner must be very sure-footed, 
for the little shin-high railing afforde neither brace nor security and ie just the right 
height to trip him overboard if tha vessel swerves unexpectedly and throws him off balance. 
A fleeing seal or porpoise swimming under water breaches so briefly that the target ie in 
sight for only a few seconds, barely affording time for a quick snap shot. The hunter 
must anticipate where the eeal will emerge, train on the spot, and be ready to fire the 
moment the animal appears. The percentage of misses in such shooting is high, and one 
animal for every ten shells fired is a phenomenally good average. 
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Finding seals ie essentially a matter of operating in areas where experience has 
shown the most seale to congregate. The tsukimbo-sen which concentrated on fur seals 
rather than porpoises during the war years followed the fur seal migrations as previously 
delineated (pp 32-34), operating successively out of the ports nearest the best waters at 
each particular season (Figure 14). Their usual itinerary was about as follows: 


TABLE H. - APPROXIMATE SCHEDULE FOR SEALING OPERATIONS 
ae 


Uchiura-wan, Hokknido 
Off Chiba Prefecture 
Off Fukushima and Miyagi prefectures 
Off Iwate and Aomori prefectures 

From Aomori to Erimo~-zaki 













| December-earl¥ February 
Late February-early March 

Mid-March through April 

First half of May 

Last half of May 









Once in the predetermined area, the sealers pay strict attention to the water 
temperature, and until they find seals test it with a thermometer hourly or oftener. The 
optimum temperature is considered to be between 43°=45° (6°-79C) in February and March but 
increases in April and May to 479-529, The first Japanese investigators found this true 
in 1893 and 1894 (Bibl 57, 60, 65, 67, 72, 73, 74), and the seals apparently have not 
changed their preferences. During last epring's observatims 83 percent of the seals were 
encountered in watere within this optimum range, 16 percent in colder currents (41°F), and 
only 1 percent in warmer areas (47°F), Thus the vessel looking for seals tries to find 
and remain within water of the proper temperature, Otherwise, finding them is simply a 
matter of going where they have occurred before, or where other vessels in the vicinity 
report having seen them recently, 


Unless the sea is very calm the tsukimbo-asen enter harbor every night. This 
confines their operating area to within 50 miles of the coast, because their normal speed 
of 6 knots limits the day's run to about 100 miles. Hence most of their hunting is done 
from 10 to 40 miles off shore. They usually leave their harbor early enough in the morning 
to reach the hunting grounds by dawn, hunt as long as conditions remain favorable, and then 
return to shelter at night, although in periode of steady, calm, favorable weather they may 
remain at sea for two or three days at a time. 


Pelagic sealing is so difficult in rough weather that if the day is certain to be 
windy the ships usually remain in port. In addition to the physical discomfort of bouncing 
around on a 20-ton craft, shooting from the bow platform is almost impossible in heavy 
seas. Likewise, surface visibility is so limited in choppy waters that it is difficult to 
find the seals or to follow them when found. On calm daye, however, the seals frequently 
sleep quietly on the surface, and on an oily, slick sea are visible at some distance, 
especially when they hold up their hind-flippers with their mitten-like digits or turn on 
their sides and raise a blade-shaped fore-flipper straight upward, which they often do. 

A seal sleeping with flippers folded hes been described aptly as resembling a short charred 
log drifting on the sea (Figure 15). 


In the old days of hand-propelled hunting boats, sleeping seals were easily 
stalked and shot or harpooned before they waked, but a teukimbo-aen seldom gets within 
shooting range without rousing them. The throbbing of the noisy engines disturbs then at 
some distance, even when approached from leeward. They usually appear confused at first 
as to the source of the noise and raise their heads to look around the horizon in search 
of it. As seon as the intruder is located the animal dives and flees in the opposite 
direction. When pressed the seals may swim 50 to 100 yards under water, appearing only 
for an instant on the surface to snatch.a breath, often making little more than a swirl in 
the water. Or they may progress ina series of rapid, looping, porpoise-like dives, with 
the entire body clearing the water. Usually they flee straight away or at a tangent, but 
occasionally one doubles back, diving under the vessel «+d reappearing astern. As a seai's 
top speed of seven to eight mots can be maintained for only a short time, the tsukinbo- 
sen have little trouble in running them down, When the sea is emooth the seals can be 
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Figure 15. - Positions and actions of fur seals, as shown in Investigation of 
the Fur Seal and Sea Otter (Bibl 48), p 86. Translation of the caption: "“Atti- 
tudes of Fur Seal on the Sea: (1) Those sleeping on the sea, (2) those hold- 
ing up the head for look out and breathing, (3) those getting rid of lice etc, 


(4) those jumping." 


followed very easily, for no matter how slight a disturbance they make in surfacing, the 
swirl can be spotted immediately and the chase continued, On calm, sunny daye they can 

often be seen swimming under water when close to the ship, Under such conditions a high 
percentage of the animals sighted and pursued are taken, 


Most seals are killed at ranges of from 25 to 50 yarde. They breach so rapidly 
when trying to escape that the head is submerged before the shot can be fired, and most of 
them are etruck in the body. Experienced hunters claim leas than one percent of the seals 
killed will sink before they can be recovered, especially in the autwnn, winter, and early 
spring. In late spring the animals are more likely to sink, particularly gravid females 
heavy with young. During the 10 days of collecting operations in March 1949, one badly 
shot female was the only wounded animal to escape. The other 22 animals hit all were 
killed outright, and all floated with the back uppermost and little more than awash until 
retrieved. <A wounded seal can be detected at once by the blood stains in the water immedi- 
ately following the shot. They usually die easily and quickly when hit, and float to the 
eurface. They then are retrieved as apeedily as possible with a four-pronged gaff on a 12- 
foot bamboo pole, with which the seal is hooked in the flipper to avoid making unnecessary 
tears in the skin. 


In the old days of pelagic sealing the catch had to be skinned at sea. the valu- 
able hides were packed in salt, and the rest of the carcasses were dumped overboard. This 


wastefulness has been eliminated by the teukimbo-sen, which al. 

ways bring their catch ashore 
for processing where the entire animal can be utilised. ‘The meat is sold for human food, 
the blubber yields o11, and the bones and entrails make fertilizer. 


Ze Present-Day Poaching 


Barly in the course of Natural Resources Section field investigations it became 
apparent that pelagic sealing in Japan had by no means ceased despite the Occupation orders 
forbidding it. Frequently tsukimbo-sen were observed operating in waters where porpoises 
were scarce but fur seals relatively abundant. On the morning of 18 March 1949 for in 
stance, several porpoise vessels were observed maneuvering actively on the horizon, their 
movements duplicating those of the research vessel which was hunting fur seals (11 seals 
were taken from 0800 to 1200 on that day). Overhauling these vessels to inspect their 
SaeNS wae not feasible at the time, but it is extremely unlikely that they were hunting 
porpoises. ; 


Also most suggestive are the many articles made of fur seal fur offered for sale 
by Japanese stores in the cities and large coastal towne of northeastern Honshu and Hok- 
kaido. These articies range from fur collars, caps, and vests to briefcases, boot tops, 
thongs for wooden clogs, and sundry other small items. Such articles are seen in quantity 
only in the towns near the coasts where fur seals winter, practically never elsewhere, and 
all the fur of which they are made retains the long guard hairs which would have been re- 
moved in large-scale tanning operations. No records exist of any carryover of seal skins 
taken legaliy on Robben Island, or by lawful pelagic sealing prior to the Occupation. The 
only conclusion that can be reached is that this is a local businese, with the articles 
being nade in the vicinity from skins locally and currently procured. 


In April 1949 the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers informed the Bureau of 
Fisheries of these suspicions of continued fur seal poaching and requested that investi- 
gative and corrective action be taken immediately. The Bureau previously had instructed 
both the Maritime Safety Board (in charge of law enforcement in coastal waters) and the 
prefectural governors concerned that the killing of fur seals was prohibited, and had re~- 
quested them to take necessary action through the local police to prevent it. However, 
apparently no such action had been taken, so the Bureau of Fisheries assigned one of its 
own research vessels to patrol duties in the sealing waters during 2 May-15 June 1949. As 
anticipated, this vessel found poaching to be common off the coaets of Miyagi, Iwate, and 
Aomori prefectures, and two arreste were made, both at Kamaishi in Miyagi Prefecture on 
17 May. The ll-ton porpoise vessel Benten Maru was found landing the skins and meat of 
six fur seals wrapped in straw matting, and the owner and captain of the 9-ton Tomo Maru 
was found in possession of four fur seals. 


As nearly as can be determi.ed the teukimbo-sen now do not make an exclusive 
practice of pelagic sealing euch as flourished before the surrender, but they do not hesi- 
tate to take those fur seals they encounter while hunting porpoises. How many seals are 
etill being killed can not be estimated exactly, but the total must be considerable. With 
the gradual economic recovery of Japan since the surrender, more and more porpoise vessels 
are being put back into commission. Today one or more tsuximbo-sen are based in almost 
every harbor between Choshi in Honshu and Muroran in Hokkaido, and the number of vessels 
is believed almost to have reached ite prewar level of about 300. Judging from the number 
of boats, from their probable average unit catches, and from the amount of seal fur ob- 
served in the loca) markets, a reasonable guese places the total 1948-1949 season's kill 
at between 2,000 and 3,000 seals. 


Unrestricted sealing by the porpoise vessels the Japanese now have available could 
exhaust the Asiatic seal resources in a few years. This report already has shown what hap- 
pened back in the 1890's, and the modern techniques are much more effective than the old. 
Today a tesukimbo-sen would not find it difficult to take 200 seals in a season, and 250 
such vessels might, theoretically at least, take 50,000 seals annually while the supply 
lasts. Such a drain would be immediately disastrous to the Robben and Commander [sland 
herds now under Russian jurisdiction. Its effect on the Pribilof herds probably would not 
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be too serious as long as the operations remained within the present authorized fishing 
area, which is visited by only a emall percentage of the Pribilof seals. But this area 
eventually may be expanded, and the stage would then be set for sealing history to repeat 


itself unlees Japanese pelagic sealing is curbed. 


It ie doubtful if Occupation officials ever can supprese the current poaching 
entirely, except by such drastic measures as curtailing all fishing operations in the 
sealing waters, which would be neither feasible nor economically desirable. The area is 
too large to be patrolled adequately except at enormous expense. The only other possible 
immediate remedy, that of eliminating the profits from sealing by confiscating all fur 
seal products in. the markets, ie equally impractical because the market ie so widely diesi- 
pated. Even if trained personnel were available for surveillance and enforcement, prose- 
caution would be difficult, and the probable results would be only to drive the business 


further underground. 


However, the Japanese themselves are capable of stopping the practice, as they 
demonstrated back in the halcyon days of the treaty, from 1911 to 1917, Sut the problem 
ie more than one of enforcement alone. Enforcing laws with which people are not in syn- 
pathy is very difficult to do, as the United States iearned during Prohibition. By and 
large the Japanese are a law-abiding people, particularly in their home islands, but they 
are as yet far from convinced of the desirability or the necessity of stopping pelagic 
sealing. They see nothing basically immoral in the practice, and from their individual, 
local viewpoint they have every possible economic reason to continue it at present. The 
solution will require educational measures as much as political and supervisional ones. 


Surveillance during the remainder of the Occupation, to the fullest extent possi- 
ble, will keep unlawful pelagic sealing at a minimum. But the practice will never be 
stamped out until the Japanese themselves are convinced that euch action is economically 
as well as politically desirable. Even then it can be done only by the full cooperation 
of all those concerned -- fishermen, government officials, police, and the buying public 


as well. 
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APPENDIX A 


JAPANESB STATUTES OH FUR SRAL PROTECTION AND PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Law Regulating Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting 


(Law No 21, 22 april 1912) 
(Amended by Law Ho 41, 20 February 1942) 


(Original) 
Wo fur seal hunting shall be carried on in the Bering Sea, Sea of Kamchatka, 
Sea of Okhotsk, the Japan Sea, or the north Pacific, north of 30°N latitude. 


No sea otter hunting shall be carried on in the sea beyond three niles fron 
the shore of the Japanese territory. 


(Present form) 


The government can, in accordance with the provisions of an order, prohibit 
or restrict the hunting of sea ottoere and fur seals. 


(Original ) 


Fur seal hunting on land and sea otter hunting in waters within three miles 
from shore shall be the monoply of the government. 


(Thies article cancelled by amendment of 20 February 1942.) 


(Original ) 
No sea otters, fur seals or thelr skine ehall be imported from foreign coun- 


tries or overseas territories, with the exception of the cases otherwise 
prescribed in the ordinance. 


(Thies article cancelled by amendment of 20 February 1942.) 


Any officer on board a naval vessel, any police constable, any port officer, 
any custome officer, or other officars who are especially appointed, when 
necessary, may conduct raids into any boat, shop or other place to investi~ 
gate books or other things, and may, when it is considered that there is an 
action in violation of the prohibition or restriction under Article 1, re- 
tain a boat, eouipment thereof, hunting gear, certificate of boat registra- 
tion, or the catch, and detain or take crews into custody. 


If any person violates the prohibition or restrictions under Article 1, he 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ¥5,000 or imprisonment with hard 
labor for a term not excseding one year. 


Any boat, equipment thereof, or hunting gear which is used for the criminal 
action specified in the preceding Article, and the sea otters and fur seals 
or their skins which are caught in violation of the restrictions or prohi- 
bition under Article 1, and are still in possession of the violator shall be 
confiscated. In case where confiscation of the whole or a part thereof is 
impracticable, a penalty equal to the value thereof shall be imposed upon 


. hin. 


If any person refuses, obstructs or evades the exercise of the function under 
Article 4, or makes no answer or false statements, he shall be liabl= to a 
fine not exceeding 4300. 


(Original ) 
The present law ehall not be applied to the Ainus. 


(Thies article cuncelled by amendment of 20 February 1942.) 
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Supplementary Provisions 


The day for enforcement of thie law shall be determined by the 
Imperial Ordinance. Violations already committed (before passage of this 
law) to which the old penal provisions should apply, shall be punished 
according to the old provisions. 


Enforcenent ations of Law ati 


Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting 


Regulation of Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry Wo 46, 20 May 1942, amended by 
Regulation of Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry No 1, November 1943, amended by Regu- 
lation of Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry No 6, 8 December 19435, amended by Regulation 
of Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry No 44, May 1944. 


Article 1 No one shall take any sea otter or fur seal on land without obtaining a 
license from the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 


The application for a license specified in the preceding sentence can be made 
only by one who is designated by the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 


In case the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry accepts the application in 
clause 1, he must issue a licanee and make official announcement of the name 
or title of the one who obtained license. 


Article 2 No person who obtains a license specified in clause 1 of the preceding 
Article shall violate any of the conditions or restrictions which are en- 
tered in the license. 


Article 3 Any person who obtained a license specified in clause 1 of the preceding 
Article shall, following the instructions of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry, submit a Hunting Report to the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry 
after the completion of hunting for that year. 


Article 4 No fur seal hunting on the sea north of 30°N Pacific Ocean (including the 
Bering Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, and Sea of Japan) shall be carried on without 
obtaining a license from the Minietry of Agriculture and Forestry. 


Articls 5 No person who obtained a license provided for in the preceding Article shall 
hunt beyond the authorized area for operation or violate other conditions or 


reetrictions which are entered in the license to regulate fur seal hunting 
on the sea. 


Fisheries Agency 
5 December 1949 © 


(DRAFT) 
Law for Partial Amendzents to Sea Otter 
and Fur Seal Hunting Reeulation Law 
(Proposed changes are underlined) 
Article 1 The Government can, in accordance with the provisions of an order, prohibit 
or restrict the hunting of sea otters and fur seals. 
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Article l-2 Government may, as proviied for by order rohibit or restrict to sganu- 


facture or process hide of sea otter or fur seal and to sell products there- 


from. 


Article Deleted 


Article Deleted 


2 
3 

Article 4 Deleted 
5 


Article If any person violates the prohibition or restrictions under Article 1 or 
Article 1-2, he shall be liable to imprisonment with hard labor for a term 


not exceeding one year or a fine not exceeding #100000. 


Article 6 Any boat, equipment thereof, or hunting gear which is used for the criminal 
action specified in the preceding Article, and the sea otters and fur seals 
which are caught in violation of the restrictions or prohibitions under Arti- 


cle 1 or any product manufactured or processed in violation of the prohi- 


bition or restriction as prescribed in Article 1-2 which is held in posses- 
sion of the violator shall be confiscated. In case where confiscation of 


the whole or part thereof is impracticable, a penalty equal to the value 
thereof shall be imposed upon hin, 


Article 7 Deleted 
Article 8 Deleted 
Supplementary Provisions 


The day for enforcement of this Law shall be determined by a 
Cabinet order. 


With regard to the application of penal provisions to an act conm- 
mitted prior to the enforcement of this Law, the precedents under the former 
provisions shall apply thereto. 


Supplementary Provision (Law No. of 19+) 
This Law shall come into force as from the day of ite promulgation. 
APPENDIX B 
JAPANESE FUR SEAL STATISTICS 


From Statistics on the Fur Seal Protective Treaty, (Bibl 286) a/ 


Table 1 
NUMBER OF FUR SEALS ON BREEDING GROUNDS OF BACH COUNTRY SINCE 1911 


ee oe 





a/ These tables are cited as they appear in the original volume. Arithmetical errors 
kmown to occur in the original have not been corrected, as none are of significant 
magnitude. 
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Table 1 
WUMBER OF FUR SEALS OF BREEDING GROUNDS OF RACH COUNTHY 
SINCE 1911 (CoN?'D) 


466 ,692 
496 ,432 
524,235 
552,718 
581 ,443 
604,962 
653 ,008 
697,158 
723,050 
761.281 
808 ,8'70 
871,513 
971 ,527 
1,045,101 
1,127 ,062 
1 219 e961 
1,318 ,568 
1,430 ,418 
1,550,913 
1,639 ,743 
1,839,119 
1,986 214 
2,145,147 
2,016,758 
2,502 ,098 


NUMBER OF FUR SEALS KILLED ON EACH BREEDING GROUND SINCE 1912 


United States 
anual | Aeerogate Rezregate 
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1,943 
34,888 
27,835 
26 ,649 
23,681 
31 156 
15,920 
17,219 
19 ,860 
22,13t 
24 942 
31,099 
40 068 
42 ,50O 
49,524 
49 3:36 





Table 2 
WUMBER OF FUR SEALS KILLED ON EACH BREEDING GROUND 
SINCE 1912 (CONT'D) 


20 ,202 54,550 517,074 
22 202 53 ,468 470 ,542 
24 ,206 57 ,296 627,838 
26,346 52 ,446 68) ,284 
28,471 55 .1 80 755 464 
30,611 58 , 364 793,828 
32,671 60 .437 854 267 
35 671 65,263 919,530 
38,761 95,013 | 1,014,543 


Table 3 
DISFOSITION OF ROBBEN ISLAND SKINS PROM 1912 


Russia 


14 
55 
54 
58 
55 
56 
56 
55 
60 
a2 





SL 







Table 4 
JAPANESE FUR SEAL BALANCE SHEET 
(yen) 









































957 ,477.00 ~957 477.00 






























































































































































































13,962.00 971 439.00 | 401,275.00 +387 .513.00 | -570,164.00 
13,962.00 985 ,401.00 20 ,060.00 421,335.00 | + 6,098.00 | -564,066.00 
13,962.00 999,363.00 20,060.00 441,395.00 | + 6,098.00 |; -557,968.00 
13,962.00 1,013 ,325,00 20 ,205.00 461 ,600.00 + 6,243.00 -561 , 725.00 
55,545.00 | 1,068,870.00 35,052.16 497,152.16 | ~ 19,992.84 | -571,717.64 
55 545.00 | 1,124,415.00 40 501.60 537,653.76 | - 15,043.40 | -586, 761.24 
1,179,960.00 11,503.89 649,157.65 | - 44,041.11 | -630,803.35 

1 235 ,505.00 7,837.00 556,994.65 | = 47,708.00 | -678,510.35 

1,318 ,822.00 | 307,226.17 864,220.82 | +223,909.17 | —-454,601.18 

1,402,139.00 | 227,697.05 | 1,091,917.87 | +144,380.05 | ~310,221.13 

1,595 ,870.00 | 126,842.31 | 1,218,760.18 | - 66,888.69 | -377,109.82 

193,731.00 | 1,789,601.00 67,656.77 | 1,286,416.95 | -126,074.23 | -503,184.05 
182,952.00 | 1,972,553.00 | 129,689.18 | 1,416,106.13 | - 53,262.82 | -556 ,446.87 
169,852.00 | 2,142,405.00 | 218,396.26 | 1,634,502.39 | + 48,554.26 | -507,902.61 
169,852.00 | 2,212,257,00 | 117,887.75 | 1,7%52,390.14 | - 51,964.25 | 559,866.86 
169,852.00 | 2,462,109.00 | 290,827.40 | 2,043,217.54 | +120,975.40 | -438, 891.46 
161,652.00 | 2,643,761.00 | 251,266.41 | 2,294,483.95 | + 89,614.41 | -349,277.05 
180,318.00 | 2,824,079.00 | 236,411.40 | 2,530,895.35 | + 56,093.40 | -293,183.65 
166,979.00 | 2,991,058.00 | 104,488.25 | 2,635,383.60 | - 62,490.75 | -355 674.40 
153,586.00 | 3,144,644.00 | 156,868.81 | 2,792,252.41 | + 3,282.81 | -352,391.59 
153,585.00 | 3,298,229.00 | 223,718.46 | 3,015,970.87 | + 70,133.46 | -282,258.13 
153,585.00 3,451 »814.00 170,993.15 3,186 »964.02 + 17 408.15 -264 ,849.98 
180,495.00 | 3,622,309.00 | 217,447.65 | 3,404,411.67 | + 36,952.65 | -227,897.33 
180,495.00 | 3,812,804.00 | 240,454.80 | 3,644,866.53 | + 59,959.80 | -167,937,53 
180,495.00 | 3,993,299.00 | 327,422.07 | 3,972,288.40 | +146,927.07 | = 21,019.46 
180,495.00 | 4,173,794.00 | 234,507.07 | 4,206,795.66 | + 54,012.07 |+ 33,001.60 
211 .445.CO | 4,385,239.00 | 152,812.03 | 4,259,607.70 | ~ 58,632.97 |= 25,631.37 
210,234.00 | 4,595,473.00 | 442,784.58 | 4,802,892.27 | +232,550.58 | +206,919,21 
210,234.00 | 4,805,707.00 | 345,115.67 | 5,147,507.94 | +134,881.67 | + 341.800.88 


APPENDIX ¢ 


JAPANESE ESTIMATES OF DAMAGE CAUSED BY FUR SEALS 
le lanatory Statement on Need for Treaty Revision, 1936 


(This report wae submitted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from the Minietry 
of Agriculture and Forestry in December 1936 as an explanatory statement for revisal of 
the Fur Seal Convention. Figures are taken from Alas Fish and Fur Seal Industry by 
Bureau of Fisheries, U. S. A., and statistics of Agriculture and Forestry by Section of 
Statistics Department of Agriculture and Forestry.) 


DAMAGE OF FISHERIES FROM FUR SEALS 


It is estimated that approximately 820,000 fur seals migrate to the seas around 
Japan (10th year of Showa) (1935). Of them about 40 to 50 thourand belong to the group 
system of Robben Island and Commander Islands, while the others come from the Pribilof 
Islands, When the snow season of winter approaches the fur seals leave their rookeries 
and early in November enter the seas near Japan. They come during December and early in 


$2 


January as far as Cape Inubo and gather in the sea water near Kinkasan and Sanrikn in March 
and April, departing at last in May and June to the east coast of Hokknido, 


In the Japan Sea they come to the northern coast of Korea from January to March 
and near Oki Island and Sado, in April near Yamagata and Akita coasts and advancing in May 
to the west coast of Hokkaido and Sakhalin disturb schools of herring there. 


Wot only do they often destroy fishing nets, but they also inflict so much harm 
to fishermen, enatching fishes caught already out of the fishing apparatus; especially 
ereat damage is felt in the fisheries of cuttlefish, herring, sardine, Alaskan pollack, 
salmon and trout etc. 


Although we have no exact data to show the degree of damages concretely, we may 
estinate them as follows: 


If each fur seal takes each day, for food and playful bite, 5 pounds of fish, the 
above-mentioned 920,000 head of seals, staying around Japan seas during the period from 
November to June, will indeed devour the big amount of more than 730,000,000 pounds in all. 


2. Netinate of Fur Seal Damage to Fisheries, 1938 


(This report was worked out at the Bureau of Fisheries, Tokyo, in May 1946. As 
the 1936 number of Pribilof fur seals is not available, damage of the corresponding year 
[eee Item 1 explanatory statement] is unobtainable.) 


The estimate of damage (amount of food and bite) inflicted by fur seals on the 
side of Pacific Ocean in the year 1938 (13th year of Showa). 
Number of 


Amount of Damages 
Fur Seals (from bait and bite) 













Migrating Amount of 
























in the Stay for 6 Months 
Pacific 
side. Value 
Total Humber Oriental per Total 
of Fur Seal eide. kg Value 
2 040 ,000 1,030,000 ]. 2,336,040 420 ,478,200 0.083 34,900 ,537 


APPENDIX D 
GLOSSARY 
@hanto peninsula 
~kaikyo straits 
maru vessel 
oni saki cape 
ottosei fur seal 
rakko sea otter 
ri 2.6 miles 
~saki cape 
shaku 0.99 foot 
sho 0.48 gallon 
-~shima island 
sun 1.2 inches 
taukimbo-sen specialized type of vessel used for hunting porpoise and seals 
~wan bay 
~zaki cape 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography, while perhaps not complete, includes all the known technical and 
semi-technical references to the fur seal published in Japan, Accounts in nevepapers and 
popular magazines are not included unlees they were reviewed or summarized in one of thea 


more technical periodicals, 


By far the greater number of the references are found in the "Journal of the Fieh- 
eries Society of Japan," the leading Japanese fisheries periodical, which was first pubd- 
lished as the "Dai Nippon Suisan Kaiho" (literally "Transactions of the Imperial Fisheries 
Association"), The editora added the Englieh subtitle "Journal of the Fisheries Society 
of Japan" in 1888, and in 1902 inaugurated the custom of incorporating English summaries 
of important articles and news items. Both the English subtitle and summaries were dropped 
in 1915 with No 398, and the Japanese title was changed to “Suieankai" (literally “Fishery 
Association") at the same time, ‘The journal always has been issued monthly except when 
war or adverse economic conditions interfered, but instead of being separated into annual 
volumes ite issues have been numbered consecutively throughout its publication without 
regard for the several changes of title, ‘The journal ie semi-technical in nature and deals 
with all phases of Japanese fisheries, In addition to publishing technical papers it re- 
views pertinent articles in other periodicals and prints news notes which are of particu- 
lar value in mirroring the attitude of the Japanese toward fisheries problems, All refer- 
ences to the fur seal have been extracted from a complete file running from No 1 in 1882 


to No 782, June 1949, 


Three other Japanese periodicals contain references to the fur seal. Hone of these 
bas had as successful an uninterrupted length of publication as “Suisankai", The first 
is the "Suisan Chosajyo Jigyo Hokoku" (literally “Reports of the Fisheries Investigation 
Section of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce"), These reports, all strictly tech- 
nical in scope, were produced by government technicians but were published with funds pro- 
vided by the Fisheries Society for a limited period from 1894 to 1897, 


The Fisheries Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture and Porestry started a quarterly 
of its own called "Sutaan Iho" (literally “Fisheries Bulletin") in December 1929, It was 
unable to continue as a quarterly, however, and wes published only irregularly as funds 
and paper were available, It terminated with No 7 in March 1937, 


The moet recent fisheries journal is “Hokuyo Gyogyo" (literally "Northern Fisheries") 
which was first publisbed in May 1940, A monthly devoted to the activities of the north- 
ern fishing fleet which operated from Hokkaido to the Bering Sea, it.was an early war 
casualty, Its last number was published in June 1943, 


A few quotations are included from the more strictly technical journals, particularly 
"Dobutsugaku Zasshi" or "The Zoological Magazine" published by the Zoological Society of 
Japan under the auspices of Tokyo Imperial University, and "Shokubutsu Dobutsu" or "Botany 
and Zoology", also published in Tokyo, 


All works cited, unless otherwise stated, are in the Japanese language, In quoting 
the names of authors, journals, and titles in Japanese the original Kanji or Chinese char- 
acters have been replaced by Romanized spelling, When such a name or title is given in 
Romaji in the original, that original spelling is used, Otherwise the modified Hepburn 
system of Romani.ation is followed in all transcriptions, The titles of all papers pub- 
lished in the well-known journals mentioned above are given in Englieh translation alone 
ae volume and page references should suffice to locate them. To facilitate finding the 
few books and other separately published itezs listed, their original titles have been 
Romanized and added to the English translations thereof, 
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1798 


4. 


1801 


1803 


tonne Hiteudai. Mncyclopedia of Foods (Honshoshokukan), published Hiranoya, Jun 


Nothing ie known of the author of this compendium of all the 

plants, fish, and 
anixals used for food and commerce in medieval Japan, ‘The description of each 
form is accompanied by a short account of the taste, manufacture, and distri- 
bution of ite products, The fur seal is described briefly (pp 27-28, vol 11). 


Terajina, Ryoan, oe and Descriptions of Animals and Plante of Ja and China 
(Wakan Saneaj Zukai), vole I-OV, published in Osaka, 1713. 


This work, compiled by a famous medical practitioner of Osaka, is one of the 
best known of the Japanese mediewl natural histories, It is frequently re- 
ferred to by oriental scholars, even today, The figured description of the 
fur seal (wl 38) is more concerned with the therepeutic and food values than 


with positive identification of the animal and parently ie based lar, on 
hearsay and folklore, Fs 7 lad 


Arei, Hakuseki, Concerning Hokkaido (Ezosehi), originally published in volumes in 
Osaka, January 1720, Reprinted by Yoshikawa Kobunkan, Tokyo, Jan 1906, 


Arai was a noted 18th century Japanese scholar, but hie short description of 
the fur seal (p 686, wol 3) is so inaccurate that be could not have been ac- 
quainted with the animal at first hand, 


Shitemi, Kwangeteu, ‘Famous Products of Sea, Land and Mountain (Sankai Meisanme), 
vole I-¥, 10" by 7°, Osaka, 1798, 





Shitoni wae an artist who travelled around Japan for 2Q years making sketches 
of the people, the countryside, and the marine and animal life he encountered, 
with which he illustrated hie writings, His account of the fur seal (pp 18 
21, vol 5) is remarkably detailed and accurate and shows first-hand knowledge 
of the subject, . 


Anon, Souvenir of Hokkaido (Ezo Miyage). ‘The original of this work is a band- 
written illustrated manuscript written adout 1801; 1% was not published until 100 
years later when it was finally edited by Ishikawa Kosai and printed ae follows: 
wol I, 33 pp, 21 figs; wol II, 27 pp, 30 figs; Sdpporo, 1900, 


It contains an interesting first-hand account of the Ainu bunting of the fur 
seal, and of the preparation of seal glande for medicine, 


Ono, Ranzan, & ° a of Plants and Animals (Honzo Komoku Keimo), vole I-LXXIKX, 
published by Shohoken, Kyoto, Feb 1803, 


Ono was an erudite scholar who was born in Kyoto in 1729 and died in 1810, His 


greatest work was hie tranesletion of the 52 volumes and 21 leaflets of the Honzo 
Kowoku, a Chinese natural history written by the profound naturalist Rizi Chin 
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10, 


ll. 


12, 
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in 1573, to which Ono added 27 volumes of his own of Japanese natural history, 
His account of the fur seal (pp 36-39, vol 47) apparently was compiled fron 
the works of previous authors, It dears a strong similarity to Shitomi's 


account (Bibl 4), 


Kyotsu, Toku, Pictures of Seal Hunting (Ottoseigyo no 2a), No copy is known to 
be extant of the original of thie work and only a single copy of a revised woodcut 
edition published in 1830, which is now in the Hakodate library, Hokkaido, 


Hata, Aokimaru, Curious Views of Hokkaido (Egoto Kikan Hochu), Four different 
manuscript editions of this work are reported to have appeared in the early 19th 
century, all varying somewhat in content, The only known original copies are in 
the Hakodate library, Hokkaido, They were revised and abridged by Mateumae Shi- 
manokami and published in @ single volume in Sapporo in 1863, This in turn was 
revised by Dr Kyuso Fukui and republished in 1939 as follows: l2mo, 190 pp, 67 


figs, Koseikalu, Tokyo, Dec 39, 


fhe short account of the fur seal (pp 106-108 in the most recent edition) 
adde nothing new and is markedly similar to other contemporary works, 


Anon, Sea Otter Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (8), pp 43-44, Oct 1882, 


It 49 significant that the first mention of the fur eeal in modern Japanese 
literature is connected with the exploitation of fur seals and sea otters by 
foreigners, a matter which was later to assume international importance, The 
article reports that the American ships Ottosei and Helena, in addition to 11 
sea otters each, brought 1,400 and 1,545 fur seals respectively into Yokohama, 


Anon, Concarning Hokkmido (Hokksidoshi), vole I-XXXV, published by the Hokkaido 
provincial government, Sapporo, Feb 1684. 


Early in the Meiji era, about 1870, the Hokkaido government sent official 
representatives throughout the island to investigate its customs, politics, 
and products, The investigations took about 15 years to finish, and the re- 
sults were published in this large report, The data on fur seal (pp 8-9, vol 
8 and p 2, vol 34) were furnished by Japanese specialists from the Sapporo 
Agricultural School, They took most of their information from the earlier 
writings, for at this time the fur seal was regarded as of very little inm- 
portance, and no first-hand data were available, . 


Kaneko, Juichiro, ‘Nature of Seals: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (21), pp 3=7, Feb 1884, 
A sho.t, general account, noteworthy because it makea the first Japanese plea 
for fur seal conservation measures, It reports that 320,000 seal skins and 


940 tons of oil and fat were taken in 1881 and 1882 and advises that as prod- 
ucte have decreased since then, the animals "must not be taken carelessly", 


Anon, History of Sea Otter Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (21), pp 42-50, Fed 1884; 
(22), pp 46-49, Mar 1884; (23), pp 55-59, Mar 1864, 
A resune of events in the Kurils as known to the Japanese, from 1869 when the 
Russians prohibited otter hunting there, to 1882 when otter hunting affairs 


13, 


14, 


1887 


15. 


1888 


16, 


17. 


1891 


18, 


19, 


were put under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, It 
points out that the catch by foreign veseels camot be regulated because they 


operate beyond the territorial limites fixed by international lav, No mention 
ie made of fur seals as such, 


Anon, Gatch of Fur Seals; Jour Fish Soc Jap (21), p 50, Feb 1884. 


Short note on the results of a sealing trip “in northern waters” made by Mr 
Charley, & naturalized Bonin Islander, with a crew of 30 and six smell boats, 


Their ship returned to Tokyo with 1,379 male and 1,532 female seals taken be- 
tween April and July 1883, 


Anon, Prohibition of Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (27), 
p 27, Jun 1884, 


Publishes Government Notice No 16 of 23 May 1884, which prohibits bunting of 
seals and sea otters in Hokkaido except under license by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and provides penalties for violations, 


Anon, Regulations for Hunting Sea Otters and Fur Seals and 
Selling their Raw Skins: Jour Fish Soc Jap (58), pp 57-58, Jan 1887, 






Notice of Imperial Decree No 80, promulgated 16 December 1886, which provides 
for the inspecting and stamping of all seal and otter skins by competent of- 
ficials before selling. Skine from Russian and American waters must be ac- 
companied by a certificate issued by these foreign governments before impor~ 
tation into Japan. 


Anon, Revised Regulations for Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(75), p 62, May 1988, a . 


Promulgation No 5 of 10 May 1888 by the Hokkaido local government limits the 
eealing season to 15 April-3l October each year and divides the area east of 
Yetorup and south of Shimshir islands and into three sections to be hunted 
alternately every third year, 


Anon, Jur Seal and Walrus Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (80), pp 61-63, Nov 1688, 


Reports that most seals are found in the waters 120 miles east of Hokkaido, 
and that American sealing ships have made "large catches" of fur seals some- 
where in the Knrile, 


Anon, Poaching of Sea Otters: Jour Fish Soc Jap (106), tp 127-129, Feb 1691, 


Complains of foreign poachers exploiting the otters and seals in the Kurils, 
These vessels base at Shikotan Island and put in at Hakodate to sell their 
catch before leaving these waters to avoid possible confiscation by Russian 
patrol ships, Foreign vessels start hunting in early May, a month and a half 
earlier than the Japanese do, 


Sealing Troubles in the Bering Sea: Jour Fish See Jap (116), pp 802-804, Dec 1891, 
Gives a brief resume of the Bering Sea dispute between Canada and America 


because "the Bering Sea is very near our Kurils,. and British and American 
buntere are sure to invade the Kurile in the near future’, 
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Anon, tition to the Diet for Government Aid to Pelagic Fisheries: Jour Fish 
Soc Jap (150), pp 349-363, Nay 1892, 


The Diet has been petitioned to grant subsidies to Japanese pelagic fisheries, 
to enable them to compete with foreign veseele in the exploitation of the 
aquatic resources in Japanese offshore waters, 


Anon, Life on a Poaching Ship: Jour Fish Soc Jap (122), pp 469-472, Jul 1892, 


Copy of a newspaper article from the Hokkai Shinbun detailing the experiences 
of a Japanese named Chojiro Inoue, who made a B0-day trip as a crew member on 
the American sealer "So-and-S0", After describing the life aboard the vessel 
and ite method of bunting seale, it quotes the American as saying “The Kurile 

' are now #0 well patrolled and the seals there have decreased so tremendously 
that we now hunt only in Punks Bay", and points out that the catch of seals 
by foreign vessels totals $4,000,000, a much larger amount than the total 
Japanese fishing catch in Hokkmido, 


Murata, Tamotsu, Foreign Fisheries Near Japanese Waters: Jour Fish Soc Jap (126), 


pp 635-645, Nov 1892, 


Calls attention to the large profits being made by foreign vessels in pelagic 
sealing and quotes published receipte from the Pribilofe in corroboration, 


Kashiwabara, Chukichi, Sea Lions and Fur Seale: Jour Mah Soc Jap (126), pp 667- 
670, Nov 1892, 


franslation of an article by H, W, Fliot in the Journal of American Fisheries, 
deacribing both species and their habite, 


Allen, Joel A, Far Seal (Callorhinus ursinus): Jour Fieh Soc Jap (129), pp 175= 
178, Mar 1893, 


Translation by Tadakichi Kashiwabara of Dr Allen's article in English in the 
Satural Hietory Magazine, 


Anon, Foreign Fishing Boats Plan to Poach.in Unison: Jour Fish Soc Jap (129), 


pp 190-191, Mar 1893, 


Reporte that English and American sealing vessels are awaiting the arrival of 
others in Yokohama so as to invade northérn Japanese and Russian territorial 
waters in a large enough group to repel patrol ehips, ; 


Kashiwabara, Tadakichi, Berring Sea Dispute: Jour Fish Soc Jap (130), p 277, Apr 
1693, 


Summarizes an account of the dispute which appeared in the 17th Annual Report 
of the Boston Fisheries Bureau, 


Anon, Unofficial Instructions Concerning Poaching: Jour Fish Soc Jap (130), p 290, 


Apr 1893, 


Japanese nationale are advised by the government not to take employment as 
- @gailors on foreign poaching vessels, 
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Anon, ‘Trial of Fishing Dispute: Jour Piah Soc Jap (130), p 290, Apr 1893. 


Kewsa of the impending hearings at the French Poreign Office of the dispute be- 
tween the U. 5. and Great Britain on the Bering Sea controversy, stating the 
U, 8, demands, 


ares Fishing on the Northwest Sea: Jour Fish Soc Jap (131), pp 359-363, May 
t 


Boate engaged in fur sealing in the Okhotsk and western Bering seas had good 
catches, some ships exceeding the previous average, 


Anon, Foreign Fishing Boats in the Bonin Ielands: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (131), 
pp 370-373, May 1893. 


Last year's sealing was so profitable that many veseele are outfitting in the 
Bonin Ielands this year, Lists 17 foreign vessels in Futami harbor, 2 Cana- 
dian, 15 American, 


Sea Fishe 


Anon, Points of Dispute Between England and the U. S, on the Ber 
Jour Fish Soc Jap (131), pp 381-384, May 1893, 









Resume of the points of the dispute, 


Murata, Tamotsu, Address to llth Seal Meeting: Jour Fish Soo Jap (132), pp 401- 
429, Jun 1893, 


The head of the Board of Trustees of the Marine Products Asen of Japan ad- 
dresses the association with a diatribe against foreign seal poachers fitting 
out in the Bonins to raid Japanese waters, and makes a plea for the Japanese 
to increase their pelegic sealing to discourage foreign poaching. 


Anon, Revised Reculations for Taking Fur Seals and Sea Otters Issued by the Hok- 
kaido Govt Office, May 17th: Jour Fish Soc Jap (132), pp 503-504, Jun 1893, 


Minor changes in the manner of licensing sealers and reporting the catches, 


Kashiwabara, Tadakichi, The Real Facts of Poaching: Jour Fish Sec Jap (133), 
pp 542-556, Jul 1893; (134), pp 607-624, Aug 1893, 


Discusses whale, seal, and sea otter poaching and mggests control measures, 


Anon, Catch by Foreign Fishing Boats: Jour Fish Soc Jap (133), pp 586-587, Jul 
1893, 


Between 19 April and 4 July, 42 English and American ships brought a total of 
37,979 seal skins into Hakodate harbor, Still more foreign poachers entered 
Futami Harbor in the Bonins, but their catch is unknown, 


Anon, Fur Seal Catch in Ibaraki and Iwate Prefectures: Jour Fish Soc Jap (133), 
pp 587-608, Jul 1893, @~ # | 


Since they have become aware of the increase in walue of fur seal skins, the 
fishermen who used to throw away the seals caught in their tuna nets now make 
an effort to catch then, 


Imperial Fishing Co, Ltd, About Seal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (134), pp 653-654, 
Aug 1893, . 


Directions for ekinning seale and preserving the skins, 
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45, 


Murata, Tamoteu, Importance of Japanese Pelagic Sealing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (138), 


pp 701-711, Sep 1893, 


: "England 
An impassioned plea for the Japanese to engage in pelagic sealing: Eng - 
America and Ruesia eend their ehipe to the Bering Sea and off Siberia, not 
only for profit, but to extend their national prestige, So, to protect our 
prestige we must encourage Japanese in the same enterprise, 


Murata, Tamoteu, President's Speech to the Imperial Marine Products Co : Jour 
Fish Soc Jap (135), pp 753-756, Sep 1893, 


Murata accepts the presidency of the company "to strengthen our fishing and 
prevent foreign poachers visiting our territorial waters", 


Anon, Settlement of Dispute Between U, 58, and England on Catch of Sea Aninals: 
Jour Fieh Soc Jap (135), pp 757-760, Sep 1€93. 
as U, S, territorial rights in Alaska extend only three miles from the coast, 
henceforth the U, S, has no right to prohibit foreign vessels catching seals 


in the Bering Sea, 


Anon, Capture of Poaching Vessele: Jour Fish Soc Jap (135), pp 760-761, Sep 1893, 


wo English sealing vessele captured by the Russians in the Bering Sea have 
been handed over to a British warship which is convoying them to Yokohama — 
for settlement of the case by the English consul, 


Anon, Poac Ships to Come Next Spring: Jour Fish Soc Jap (137), p 870, Nov 
1893, 


Now that sealing ie prohibited in the Bering Sea, about 100 American vessels 
are expected in Yokohama next spring to operate off Kinkazan, 


Matsubara, Shinosuke, Nigration of Fur Seals into Japanese Waters; Jour Fish Soc 
Jap (139), pp 37-39, Jan 1894, 


This general note on the spring and autumn movements of seals off Japan clains 
the animals follow the cold currents and are caught only off the Pacific coast 
of northern Hone, No special seal fisheries have been developed in the 
Japan Sea, and the animals are caught there very seldom, usually accidentally 
in drift nets during tuna fishing operations, 


Murata, Tamotsu, Conference at the Joint Fishery Axposition in Kansai: Jour Fish 


Soe Jap (140), pp 81-96, Feb 1894, 


More outbursts against the foreign seal poachers who “take enormous riches 
from our seas, and then degrade the morals of our ports, Our guard against 
them is ineffectual, We must build many more than the two deep sea fishing - 
boats we now have, * 


Aikawa, Koreyoshi, Canadian Fisheries: Jour Fish Soc Jap (140), pp 104-114, Feb 
1894, , 


A description of the author's experiences fishing off the Pacific coast of 
North America between 1885 and 1890, In 1888 he made a woyage to Kodiak 
Island, during which 43 sea otters and 600 seals were taken, netting a profit 
of $9,000, “Canada is so very rich in sea resources I hope our people will 
take the initiative to go there and fish,* . 


46, 


47. 


48, 


49, 


Sl. 


Anon, Protection of Sea Otters: Jour Fish Soc Jap (140), pp 149-150, Feb 1894, 


Quotes an American dispatch to the effect that Korea, Japan, and Ruseia will 
conclude a treaty with England and the U, S, for the protection of "sea otters" 
(undoubtedly fur seala) by which the former nations will protect all waters 
west of the 180th meridian, the latter all watere east of it. Canada will 


furnish eix patrol vessele and the U, 3, 15, which are already being readied 
in San Francieco, 


= Fur Seal Hunting in Funka Bay: Jour Fish Soc Jap (140), pp 140-141, Feb 


Description of the local native method of catching seals, by netting and by 
harpooning, Claims that about 3,000 seals are taken annually ia FPunka Bay 
between December and April, 


Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, Fisheries Investigation Bureau, Inyesti- 


getion of the Fur Seal and Sea Otter (Rakko Ottosei Chosahokoku), 10" x 7", p 101, 
2 maps, 3 figs, publ by Japanese Fisheries Assn, Tokyo, Mer 1894, 


Thies is the first major modern work on the fur eeal in Japanese, It gives a 
resume Of all legislation on fur seal bunting up to and including the Paris 
treaty; a description of pelagic eesling in Japanese and foreign vessels; and 
a detailed summary of all available information on the life histories, breed- 
ing habits, and migrations of both fur seals and sea otters, Most of thie 
was copied from American and British sources, but the discussion of movenents 
of seals in Japanese waters is based on local observations, Of particular 
interest is the suggestion made here for the firat time that Pribilof seals 
migrate to Japan: "The Captain of a foreign sealer in Hakodate this spring 
stated that some of the seals which migrate along the east conet of Hokkaido 
proceed on to the Pribilof Islands, We are unable to believe this yet, as 
there is not enough evidence to prove it, However, the mumber of fur seals 
migrating along the coast is much larger than those which land and breed on 
the Russian Ielands,* 


Yoshikawa, M, The Fur Seal and Sea Otter: Zoological Magazine (65), pp 105-108, 
Mar 1894; (66) pp 146-154, Apr 1894; (67) pp 186-198, May 1994, 


The author acimowledges in a footnote that thie paper is based on the preced- 
ing title and on some American reporta but does not specify authors or titles 
of his sources, The paper consists essentially of the life history and other 
data primarily of zoological interest abridged from the preceding work, 


Anon, Results of the Conference Between England, Russia 
Hunting; Jour Fieh Soc Jap (141), pp 229-256, Mar 1894; 
1894, 


and America on Sea Mamnal 
142), pp “4-377, Apr 






A summary of the agreements reached by the Conference, published at the request 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 


Anon, Draft of Sea Otter Protection Bill to be Introduced in American Lower House: 
Jour Fieh Soc Jap (141), p 268, Mar 1894, 


Draft of treaty between Japan, U, S., etc on the joint protection of Pacific 
“sea otters" was introduced into the House of Representatives 22 February, The 
U. S- Navy will shortly send four warships to the Bering Sea. 

Anon, ‘Smallest Sea Animal Fishing Boat: Jour Fish Soc Jap (141), p 268, War 1894, 


The American fishing schooner "Sharkfin" (T?-written in kane as "Shaiphin") 
arrived in Yokohama 17 March from Tacoma via the Bonins, She is of only 16 
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tons, 47 feet over all, 15 feet beam and 4 feet draft, and carries a crew of 
seven, fhe article expresees surprise that so small a ship could cross the 


Pacific, 
Anon, Foreign Ships Increasing in Japan: Jour Fish Soc Jap (141), p 268, Mar 1894, 


"Scores" of foreign ships have come to Yokohama since the signing of the treaty 
between England, Buesia, and the U, 3, because the guard in Arctic waters has 
been tightened, More are expected, 


Anon, Poreign Fishing Boats in the Bonine: Jour Fish Soc Jap (142), pp 385-387, 
Apr 18694, 


Lists 26 foreign ships fitting out at Futami harbor for the spring voyrge to 
the sealing grounds off Japan, 


Anon, Fur Sealing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (143), pp 611-520, May 1894, 


A most interesting detailed description of the American sealing schooner 
“Henry Dennis" which hed run aground in Hokkaido, by a Japanese resident of 
Nemuro who visited the vessel and talked to its crew, He gives sketches and 
diagrams of the veseel and its sealing equipment, describes how the vessel is 
operated, and what the crew is paid, and ends with a description of the crew's 
morale. He was highly impressed with their fortitude, noting that their cour- 
age increased with every difficulty encountered, but states, "their God is the 
Almighty Dollar, they follow the path of virtue, not for virtue's eake but for 
money or profit", 


Anon, Fur Seal Treaty: Jour Fish Soc Jap (143), pp 518-534, May 1894, 


Draft of the American-Ruseian treaty protecting fur seals has been passed by 
the U, S, Senate, Quotes articles 3 and 4, 


Anon, Conditions of Foreign Poaching Boats: Jour Fish Soc Jap (144), pp 624-526, 
Jun 1694, 


Quotes an article from the London Times on the Bering Sea patrol and exhorte 
Japan similarly to tighten ite guard against foreign fur seal poachers in its 
territorial weters as more Canadian vessels may now be expected to try to hunt 
off Japan, 


Murata, Tamotsu, Encouragement of Business: Jour Fish Soc Jap (144), pp 667-576, 
Jun 1894, 


"We have very few products for export other than our raw materials, of which 
the Kuril sea otter is one of the best and brings the highest prices, Foreign 
poachers have caught so many otters they are decreasing so the poachers are 
now catching fur seals, We have these precious animals which we do not catch 
ourselves, but let foreigners catch them, Our three warships on patrol are in- 
sufficient, We must remember that other countries guard their watere strictly 
against foreign poeching," 


Anon, Fur Sealing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (144), pp 599-600, Jun 1894, 


Notice of the experimental voyages of two vesesele of the Imperial Fisheries 
Co, the Chishima Maru No 1 and Chishima Maru No 3, which the company sent out 
to investigate the possibilities of fur sealing, They report good prospects 
for future operations, The detailed reporte of the observers on each ship 
were published separately later (Bibl 60, 65), 
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Kaburaki, Yosao, 
Fish Soc Jap (145), pp 642-660, Jul 1894, 


Hotes of loration of the Fur Seal Hunting Grounds: Jour 


The detailed account of the voyage of the Chishima Maru No 3, one of the 
firet two Japanese vessels to make a pelagic sealing voyage in 1693, She 
sailed from Hakodate 2 February, operated off Kinkazan, followed the seale 
north to Cape Zrimo, Hokkaido, and returned to Tokyo in June, It is an ex- 
cellent, factual, detailed narrative, containing many first-hand observations 


on the habite of the seals at sea, and pungent commenta on the dangers and 
difficulties of pelagic sealing, / 5 


Revision of Sea Animal Rereulations uested: Jour Fish Soc Jap (145), 


pp 709-711, Jul 1894, 


Complains of irregularities in the sealing regulations and lack of enforce- 
ment, which act in favor of foreign vessels and unduly restrict the Japanese, 
One Eiichi Yagihashi, representing Hokkaido sealing interests, suggeste revi- 
sions of the Japanese law to eliminate these irregularities and to make con- 
ditions easier for Japanese fishermen by (1) forcing foreign boats to recog- 
nize Japan's sovereignty in its territorial waters, (2) opening all Japanese 
waters to free fishing by Japanese, (3) insisting on the rights of free fish- 
ing on the high seas, and subsidizing Japan's pelagic fisheries, and (4) abol- 


ishing special licensing of Japanese sealers, substituting therefor a simple 
registration, 


. Increase of Foreign Poaching Boats: Jour Fish Soc Jap (145), pp 711-713, 
ul 1894, 


Lists the sealing vessels calling at Hakodate between March and July 1894 and 
their catches, 


Murata, Tamotsu, Iwate Meheries: Jour Msh Soc Jap (146), pp 737-766, Aug 1894, 


Another plea for Japan to expand ite pelagic fisheries, thia in a speech to 
Iwate fishermen, calling their attention to the fortunes being made by foreign 
sealers in the waters off Iwate prefecture, : 


Catch by Poaching Boats: Jour Fish Soc Jap (160), p:1268, Dec 1894, 


The Canada schooner "“Arietis" returned to Victoria 4 September with about 
1,300 seals caught off Japan and 90 from the Bering Sea. Other vessels are 
reported to have made similarly good catches. 


Kaneda, Kiiteu and Kaburaki, Yosao. Report on the Hunting of Fur Seale, Repts Fieh 
Inv Sec Min of Agr and Com for 1893, pp 61-102, 1894, 


The official report of the two government observers on the first experimental 
sealing voyages (Bibl 59), Kaneda's report. on the voyage of the Chishima Meru 
No 1 1s here published for the first time, but Kaburaki's report of the Chi- 
shima Maru No 3 is @ reprint of his earlier report on the same voyage (Bibl 
60), Kaneda describes the technique of pelagic sealing in detail and specu- 
lates on seal movenents, , 


Anon, Canadian Fur Seal Catch: Jour Fish Soc Jap (161), p 147, Jan 1895, 


Resume of the Victoria B, C, customs report for 1894, 
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Niwa, Heitaro, Statue of Sea Animals on Each of the Kuril Islands: Jour Fish Soc 
Jap {152), pp 229-252, Feb 1896, 


Narrative by the government inspector who accompanied the Chishima Maru Ho 3 
of the Imperial Fisheries Co on a seal and sea otter voyage through the Eurils 


in July, August, and September 1894, Seals had been extirpated from the 
Kurils, but much information is given on the sea otters, 


Anon, Reasons for Revised Sea Otter and Fur Seal Regulations: Jour Fish Soc Jap 


(162), pp 253-255, Feb 1895, 


Gives text of revised regulations now before the Diet and states that they 
have been prompted by recent researches which show further protection of sea 
animals in the Kurils is needed, 


Anon, potatos on Fur Sealing in Hokkaido: Jour Fish Soc Jap (162), pp 269-262, 
Feb 1895, 


One Keiichi Abe of Miyagi gives his views on foreign poaching in the Kurils, 
Suggests that Japanese sealers should investigate the possibilities of seal- 
ing there and that the government should take action against the foreign 


poachers, 


Anon, Proclamation of ations Governing Sea Otters and Fur Seal Fishing: Jour 
Tish Soc Jap (1653), pp 416-417, Mar 1895, 
The new regulations, having been approved by both houses of the Diet, are pub- 
Lished as Act No 10 and will become effective “| of 2 March, (See Bibl 68.) 


Anon, Control of Foreign Fishing Vessels: Jour Fish Soc Jap (153), pp 424~425, 
Mar 1896, 


Mr Enomoto, Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, states, “The limits between 
territorial waters and the high seas are difficult to discern, We cannot con- 
trol foreign vessels on the high seas, We must therefore encourage our fisher- 
men to fish on the open seas so that foreign vessels cannot take advantage of 
our neglected chances," 


Kaneda, Kiiteu, Report on Fur Seal Hunting, Repts Fish Inv Sec Min of Agr and Com 
for 1894, part II, pp 61-83, Tokyo, Apr 1895, 


Official report of the government observer aboard the Chishima Maru No 1 on 

ite second voyage to investigate pelagic sealing, It contains excellent first- 
hand observations, as well asthe detailed log of the trip, which covered wa- 
ters between Kinkazan and Cape Erimo from February to June 1894, 


Kaburaki, Yosao, Investigator's Report from Chishima Maru No 3, Beport Fish Inv 
Sect Min of Agr and Com for 1894, part II, pp 83-102, Tokyo, Apr 1895, 
Second sealing voyage of the Chishima Maru No 3, hunting from Chiba to Hok- 
kaido from February to June 1894, Contains detailed positions of the vessel 


and water temperature records, as well as the author's observations and com 
ments on séal hunting, 


Niwa, Heitaro, Report on the Breeding Grounds of Sea Otter and Fur Seal, Repte 
Fish Inv Sec Min of agr and Com for 1894, part II, pp 187-202, 1 pl, Tokyo, Apr 
1896, , 


Report of the government observers on the third sealing voyage of the Chishina 
Maru No 3, 4 July-10 October 1894, to investigate hunting in the Kurils, during 
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which they saw 25 and shot 9 otters but found no seals, Detailed deecriptiones 


ane of all the localities Visited, and of reported activities of foreign 


Kanteuki, Kenko, Post War Fisherics Re tion: 
520, Apr 1896. solution: Jour Fish Soc Jap (154), pp 519- 


Deplores the fact that Japan has only two ships exploiting the fur seal in- 
dustry, which netted 40 foreign vessels 41,103,000 in 1892 and 1894, 


Anon, Catch of Pur Seale: Jour Fish Soc Jap (155), p 735-737, May 1895, 


Summary of the London sale of fur seal skins in January 1895, Notes a decline 
in the receipts, and hints that regulating the take may be necessary to pre- 
vent eventual extermination of the species, Suggests prohibiting shooting 
seals, and limiting pelagic sealing to harpooning, 


Anon, Progress in Regulations and Methods of Pur Sealing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (168), 
p 1113-1114, aug 1896, 


Expresses the opinion of Yoshigora Sato, based on his observations during a 
sealing voyage from April to June 1895, that Japanese regulations must be 
loosened to favor Japanese sealing over foreign poachers, and that harpooning 
and netting are more satisfactory methods than shooting, 


Anon, How to Preserve Fur Seal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (160), pp 1412-1413, Oct 
1895. 


Brief instructions on skinning, salting, and storing fur seal pelts, 
Anon, Utilization of Fur Seale: Jour Fish Soc Jap (160), p 1413, Oct 1895, 


In addition to the sale of the pelts of fur seals, o11 can be made from their 
fat, the flesh is edible, and ornaments can be made from the teeth, 


Anon, Foreign News Notes: Jour Fish Soc Jap (160), pp 1419-1429, Oct 1895, 


Warne of the assignment of eight American patrol vessels to enforce the fur 
seal protection regulations in the Bering Sea, 


Anon, Fishing Business in 1895: Jour Fish Soc Jap (163), pp 1-26, Jan 1896, 


A general review of all Japanese fisheries during the preceding year, It 
notes that all vessels, even foreign ships, had poor catches of fur seals, 
Japanese vessels landed 2,667 seal pelts and though “we are not satisfied 
with thie showing, we are sure we have a great future before us in pelagic 
aealing*®, 


Anon, Notification of Sea Otter and Fur Seal Regulations: Jour Fish Soc Jap (163), 
pp 121-128, Jan 1696, 


fext of two orders and instructions simplifying the licensing of sea animal 
hunting, iseued by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 6 December 1895. 


Mori Fusajiro. Report on the Fur Seal Pisheries, Repte Fish Inv Sec Min of Agr 
and Com for 1895, pp 117-131, Feb 1896, 


The government observer's official report of the sealing voyage of the Kaiogo, 
owned by the Imperial Fishing Co, which took 632 seale operating between 
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March and June 1895 off northeast Honshu, A first-hand report, with observer's 
comments on the distribution, migration, individual veriation, and habits of 
the seals, how they are hunted, and how they are skinned and the pelts pre- 


served, The veesel's log is appended, 


Nagase, Teuichi, Supervisor's Report on Fur Seal Fisheries Experiments, Repts Fish 


Inv Sec Min of Agr and Com for 1895, pp 152-142, Feb 1896. 


Report on the sealing voyage of the Unohi Maru, 7 Marche3 June 1695, during 
which 502 seals were taken mainly off Kinkazan, This account is concerned 
mostly with the design and operation of the vessel and details costs, ex- 
penses, receipts, and profite, It concludes that an average profit of ¥1,700 
per voyage may be expected by the owner, 


Kitahara, Tasalku, ort on Fisheries and Breeding Grounds of Fur Seal and Sea 
Otter: Repts Fish Inv Sec Min of Agr and Com for 1895, pp 142-146, 2 maps, Fe 
1896, 


fhe Chishima Maru No 1 left Hakodate 23 June 1895 for the Kurils and returned 
24 September 1895, Both otters and seala were found to have decreased greatly 
because of excessive bunting, The complete protection of the breeding grounds 
from all hunting between April and October is recommended, enforced by naval 


patrola, 


Anon, nergl Conditions of North Pacific Se : Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(165), pp 394-100, Mar 1896, 


4 summary of the Canadian report of the 1896 pelagic senaling operations, based 
largely on landings in Victoria, 


Murata, Tamoteu, Address to Meeting of the Fisheries Society: Jour Fish Soc Jap 


(166), pp 484-490, Apr 1896, 


Sea otter fishing, which wae formerly very profitable, bas been ruined by 
foreign ships. Fur seal fishing is now very prosperous, but the animale are 
diminishing too because of the excessive influx of more and more foreign ships, 
The society must give heed to this serious condition, 


Anon, On the Control of Poaching Ships; Jour Fish Soc Jap (166), pp 516-517, Apr 
1896, 


A Diet member aske why the Japanese Government is so negligent in guarding 
against foreign poaching shipe and is answered that as there are no breeding 
grounds in the Kurils, it is not necessary for Japan to spend as much as 
America and Ruseia do in patrolling the Pribilof and Commander Islands, 


Anon, Warship Musashi Guards Agpinst Foreign Poaching: Jour Fish Soc Jap (166), 
p 517, Apr 1696, 


The Musashi left for Hokkaido 6 April, from where she will patrol the Kurile 
against foreign vessels during the sealing season, 


Anon, Japanese Ships for Fur, Sealing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (166), p 517, Apr 1896, 


Lists nine Japanese vessels licensed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Con- 
merce to engage in sealing, 
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oe Arbitration of Bering Sea Controversy: Jour Fish Soc Jap (166), pp 537-638, 
‘oe 


Switserland will appoint an arbitration commission to settle the dispute be- 
tween the English and American governmente, 


Ito, Ichitaka. Present State of Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (167), 
pp 561-573, May 1896. 


Another dissertation on foreign sealing in Japanese waters, The author pointe 
out that the foreign vessels cannot be regarded as poachers, because hunting 
in the open sea beyond the three-mile limit is perfectly legal, He criti- 
cizes the Japanese for not giving them more competition in the nearby waters, 


which, he contends, ie the only certain method of discouraging their activi- 
ties, 


Anon, Recent Conditions of the North Pacific Fur Seal Catoh: Jour Meh Soc Jap 
(170), pp 1033-1038, Aug 1896, ————— 


Apparently a translation of a report on the 1695 landings in Canada, which 
showed a 25 percent decrease under the previous year's catch, Feverthelese, 
better bunting in Japanese waters in the future is prophesied, 


Anon, Jur Seal Skins in Canada: Jour Fish Soc Jap (17%), pp 1038-1041, Aug 1696. 


A description of the fur seal business in Victoria, B, C., showing eources of 
seals and their disposition in the London marketea, Advises the Japanese to 


learn tanning and dyeing, and to export finished skins to the world markets 
to save the various middleman profite, 


Stejneger, Dr L, On Fur Senls and How to Catch Them: Jour Fish Soc Jap (172), 
pp 1169-1202, Oct 1896, 


Japanese translation of a lecture by Dr Stejneger summarizing the high points 
of the recent Bering Sea dispute, and commenting on the seals's migration 
routes and on various hunting techniques, 


Stejneger, Dr L, Lectures by the Albatross Scientist: Jour-Fish Soc Jap (172), 
p 1237, Oct 1896. 


Notice of the lecture translated in 95 above, delivered 5 October at the 
Fishery Training School, 


Anon, The True Pur Seal Situation: Jour Fish Soc Jap (172), pp 1256-1262, Oct 
1896. . 


franslation of an article by Dr Stejneger from the August 1892 "Searchlight", 
England, describing the deleterious effects of pelagic sealing on the Bering 
rookeries, It emphasizes the starving of the pups and the marked decline of 
the herds, \ 


Anon, Russian View of Fur Sealing; Jour Fish Soc Jap (172), p 1263, Oct 1896, 
fhe American Coneul in St Petersburg has reported to the U. 3, Government 


that Russian experts advise protection of the fur seal to prevent their fur- 
ther decline, 
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Kenteuki, Kenko, On Catching Sea Aniaals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (173), pp 1267-1295, 
Nov 1896, 


Resume of a lecture at the Economic Institute, reviewing the Japanese foreign 
ship controversy, concluding that as Japanese vessels can operate at less 
than one-half the cost of foreign vessels, they can bunt seals at a profit 
when the foreign ships cannot break even, 


Anon, Wishing Activities in 1896: Jour Fish Soc Jap (175), pp 1-16, Jan 1697, 


The catch of fur seals by foreign vessels has decreased, but that of the Japa- 
nese ships hes increased, The seven Japanese vessels engaged in pelagic seal- 
ing took 12,283 pelts in 1696, Tables are added of the American and the Rus- 
sian catches from 1885 to 1895, and of the receipts of the London fur seal 
market from 1880 to 1895, 


Anon, Columbia Sea Animal Fishermen's Union: Jour Fish Soc Jap (176), pp 127-128, 
Mar 1897, 


Notice of the formation of a sealer's union in Victoria, 3, C. 


Anon, Mor Seal Catch for Six Years: Jour Mesh Soc Jap (177), pp 191-192, Mar 
1897, 


Lists the published American figures of the fur seal catches from 1890 to 
1895, 


Anon, Promulgation of the Deep Sea Fishing Encouragement Law: Jour Fish Soc Jap 


(178), pp 248-249, Apr 1897, 


Notice of promigation on 31 March of Law No 35, with the text of ite 16 
articles, 


Anon, Discussion of the Deep Sea Fishing Encouragement Law: Jour Mish Soc Jap 
(178), pp 249-252, 4ipr 1897, 


Summaries of speeches and discussions on the law in the Diet, 


Anon, List of Foreign Mehing Vessels in Yokohama: Jour Fish Soc Jap (178), 
p 255, Apr 1897, . 


_ Gist of the arrivals in Yokohama of foreign sealers 1 Jamuary-22 March 1897, 


Anon, Imperial Proclamation on Subsidies for Deep Sea Fishing: Jour Fieh Soc Jap 


(180), p 41, Jun 1897, 


Text of the three articles of the proclamation, authorizing subsidies for a 
five-year period to Japanese veesels engaged in fur sealing and sea otter 
‘bunting. 


Anon,- Trade Conditions of Fur Seal Furs in Columbia: Jour Fish Soc Jap (180), 
pp 399-400, Jun 1897, 


Market conditions in Canada have slumped following the London trend, and 
prices are declining, ; 
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Anon. R tions on Equipment of Pe c Fishing Vessels and the Regulations 


Relative to the Law for Enco Deep Sea Fishing: . J Fish Soc J 181 
pp 454-487, Jal IBS? ee Bee Fishing: » Jour Fieh Soc Jap (181), 


The text of Min of Agr and Com orders Hos 9 and 10, promulgated 26 June 1897 
implementing the imperial proclamation (Bibl 106) to take effect 1 April 1898. 


— Renson for Fur Seal Protection: Jour Fish Soc Jap (162), pp 623-524, Aug 


The U. S. protects the Pribilof fur seals "in sober earnest” because they are 
an important source of U. S. revenues. 


— Opinion on Fur Seal Protection: Jour Fieh Sec Jap (182), pp S24-525, Aug 


London Tines criticized the report on fur seals made by U, S, Government and 
nese ney that the prohibition on catching fur seals should be on a soological 
sis, 


Anon, Criticiem Against the Brand Marking of Fur Seals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (182), 
p 41, Aug 1897, 


British criticize tentative U, 3. plan to brand seale to spoil their furs and 
decrease their uarket value, on the grounds it will not accomplish the pur- 
poses, 


Anon, Miscellansous News Notes; Jour Fish Soc Jap (162), p 527, Aug 1897, 


Notes disagreements between England and the U, S, on the latter's plan to 
apply the seal protection law on seas north of 46°N, 


Anon, How to Protect Sea Animale; Jaqur Fish Soc Jap (182), pp 527-529, Aug 1897, 


Dr D. S. Jordan is being sent to the Pribilofs to mark seale by branding them 
electrically, and to collect young seals to attempt to rear them in captivity. 


Anon, Committee to Investigate Fur Seal Protection: Jour Fish Soc Jap (183), 
p 580, Sep 1897, 


Mr 3, Fujita of the Dept of Agriculture and Commerce and Dr E, Minoteukuri, 
professor of science in Tokyo Imperial Univeraity, have been sent to the 
United States to attend meetings with representatives of the United States, 
England, and Russia on fur seal protection, 

Anon, Return of Committee Members: Jour Fish Soc Jap (186), p 762, Dec 1897, 


Mr 8, Fujita and Dr K, Minotsukuri returned from the U, 3, 11 November, after 
attending the international fur seal committee meetings, 


Anon, Fishing Business During 1897: Jour Fish Soc Jap (187), pp 1-12, Jan 1898, 


The number of vessels and the catch of fur seals decreased markedly last year, 
#0 increased efforts should be made this year, 


Anon, Annihilation of Fur Seale: Jour Fish Soc Jap (187), p 54, Jan 1878, 
"Some Americans think that as fur seals are not good for food or fertilizer, 


they should be exterminated quickly to end the international dispute instead 
of being protected so that those who profit from them may live in luxury," 
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Hirano, Yaichi, Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting and Its Important Points: Jour 
Fish Soc Jap (188), pp 69-77, Feb 1898; (189), pp 141-150, Mar 1698; (90), pp 196- 
205, Apr 1898, 


A detailed first-hand description of how pelagic sealing and sea otter hunt- 
ing were conducted, written by a Japanese who had many years experience, first 
on foreign veasele and then in fitting out and managing Japanese vessels. The 
first installment describes pelagic sealing, the second is devoted to sea otter 
bunting, and the third gives well thought-out, practical advice on the type of 
crew, vessel, hunting equipment, and supplies needed for successful, profit- 
able operations, 


dnon, Import of Sea Animals and Their Furs into the U, S, Prohibited: Jour VFieh 
Soc Jap cise), pp ll2-114, Feb 1898, 


Notice of the U, S, law put in force 29 Dec 1897, prohibiting the importation 
of fur seal and sea otter skine from foreign sources, 


Anon, Proposal to Exterminate Fur Seals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (189), p 1&2, Mar 1898, 


The signing of the fur seal protection bill by President McKinley was pro- 
tested by Mr Johnson of Tacoma, who stated fur seale should be exterminated 


because they eat useful fish, 


Anon, Arbitration of the Bering Sea Conflict: Jour Fish Soc Jap (189), p 162, 
Mer 1898, 


Reports settlement of the Bering Sea sealing dispute by the U, 3, paymen't of 
$463,453 damages to England, 


Anon, More About U, S, Sea Animal Fur Embargo: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (190), p 248, 
Apr 1898, 


The embargo (Bibl 119) does not apply to skins taken before 31 December 1897, 


Kaneda, Kiiteu, On Deep Sea Fishing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (190), pp 247-353, Jun 
1898, 


Reiterates the plea to curb foreign exploitation of seals and otters near 
Japan by encouraging Japanese competition, 


Anon, Decline of Foreign Deep Sea Fishing Vessels: Jour Fish Soc Jap (193), p 472, 
Jul 1898, 


The number of ships sealing off Japan this year has greatly diminished be- 
cause the price of furs nas dropped and last year's catch was small, 


Anon, Catch of Seals by Foreign Ships: Jour Fish Soc Jap (195), p 607, Sep 1898, 


A list of the aninal catch from 1875 to 1897, based on the reports of the 
Haketate and Yokohama customs offices, The decline from 1895 to the present 
may be caused by Japanese competition, and by a decline in the number of seals, 


Anon, Sea Animal Hunting off Hokkaido: Jour Pieh Soc Jap (189), pp 176-177, Mar 
1898, | 


Lists the 1696 and 1897 catches of fur seals and sea ottere made by the eight 
Japanese vessel. so engaged, 
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Anon, Condition of Our Deep Sea Fis in 1898 and its Future Prospects: Jour 
Fish Soc Jap (199), pp 1-4, Jan 1999, : 


last year's sealing was comfortingly profitable, ‘Twenty Japanese veesels 
participated, The fishing may not be ac profitable in the future ae the seale 
and sea otters are declining in nusbsrs, 


Shimisu, Seisaburo, North Pacific Sea Anima) Fishing Conditions: Jour Fish Soc 
Jap (199), pp 27-38, Jan 1899, 


A report from the Japanese consul at Vancouver, B, C,, denying that seale are 
diminishing despite the poor catches, and stating that it is thus not neces- 
sary to stop killing then, 


Anon, Jur Seal Prices: Jour Fish Soc Jap (201), pp 141-142, Mar 1879. 


Quotes the latest London market prices paid for 1,294 skins caught by five 
Japaness vessels, 


Anon, For Seal Catch: Jour Mish Soc Jap (201), p 146, Mar 1899, 


Copies from a Toronto paper a list of the sealing ships and their catch for 
1898, Claims that these ships which went to the western Pacific had poor 
catches because of the Japaness monopoly, 


Anon, Subsidies for Pelagic Fishing Ships: Jour Fish Soc Jap (202), pp 202-203, 
Apr 1899, 


Imperial Ordinance Ho 126 makes minor revisions in the eubsidy provisions of 
Law No 45, 


Anon, Prosperous Fur Sealing: Jour Fish Soc dap (202), p 214, Apr 1899, 


Reporting the recent catches of three Japanese sealers: 271 by the Xaio Maru, 
5 by the Toyoteu Maru, and 300 by the Seimori Maru, 


Anon, Judgement on Vessel Captured in the Bering Sea: Jour Fish Soc Jap (204), 
p 337, Jun 1699, 3 


Damages requested for a Canadian ship captured by the Russians in the Bering 
Sea in 1892, 


Anon, Prosperous Condition of Pelagic Fisheries: Jour Fish Soc Jap (208), p 567, 
Oct 1699, 


Reports large catches of seals off Kinkazan during the past season, Two com- 
panies expect to increase their sealing operations during the coming year, 


Anon, Sealing Conditions off British Columbia: Jour Fish Soc Jap (218), p 50, 
dug 1900, 


Lists the landings of fur seals at Victoria, B, C,, as reported by the Japa- 
nese consul at Vancouver, 


Anon, orts of Foreign Fisheries: Jour Fish Soc Jap (221), p 48, Nov 1900, 


The take of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands has decreased 22 percent since 
1897, 
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sua Shi getada. ansion of Fishing Rights: Jour Fish Soc Jap (288), pp 1-16, 
un 1901. 


Requests more adequate government protection of the Japan sealing operations 
in northern waters, and urges establishment of a base on Shaumehir lIeland, 
from which Japanese vessele may operate in Kamchatkan and Commander Island 
waters. 


Shimura, Jiro. On Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (235), pp 1437-1443, Feb 
1902. 


As the fur seals coming down the sast coast of Japan have decreased so 
markedly, other hunting grounds should be sought. The author, a cadet in the 
Imperial Fisheries School, claims seals have not decreased, they have just 
been driven away by excess hunting because the fishery is so lucrative and 
prices for seal fur are increasing. Hotes an apparent increase of seals in 
the Japan Sea and pleads for increasing pelagic sealing operations. 


Anon. On Sealing in the Japan Sea: Jour Fish Soc Jap (239), pp 1675-1674, Jun 
1902. 


A member of the crew of the Hoku Maru argues hotly for protection of the fur 
seal fishery in the Japan Sea against American poaching. Demande that be- 
cause the U. 5S. has restricted sealing in the Bering Sea, Japan should pro- 
hibit all foreign ships in waters off Japan. 


Anon. Commander Island: Jour Fish Soc Jap. (242), pp 23-30, Oct 1902; (243), 
Pp 27-29, Now 1902, 


A short popular description of the island, ite fauna and flora, apparently 
compiled from unspecified foreign sources. 


Anon. ‘Demand for Sea Animal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (243), pp 26-32, Nov 1902. 


The greatest market for fur seal and sea otter is in Europe and Russia. Sea 
otters are now very rare and command the highest prices. Seal fur brings a 
much lower price and does not dye as well. 


Anon. Water for Keeping Sea Animals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (245), pp 35=36, Jan 1903. 


Review of a New York Aquarium publication, noting the suitability of fresh 
water for keeping seals in aquaria where salt water is unobtainable. 


Anon. The Seal in the Komandorski Islands (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (245), 
p 3, Jan 2903. : 


Quotes a Russian report that the fur seal yield on the Commander Islands has 
decreased 75 percent in 10 years and the size of the herds has decreased 90 
percent. 


Anon. Japanese Sea-Otter Hunting Ship Sunk: Jour Fish Soc Jap (245), p 44, Jan 
1903. 


The U. S. "Fishing Gazette" reports the Japanese schooner Chitose Maru was 
sunk recently by a Russian cruiser near Kappa Island. 
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Anon. Instruction to Pelagic Fishing Vessels by the Fisheries Bureau: Jour Fieh 
Soc Jap (246), pp 2]-22, Feb 1902. 


Notice to pelagic fishermen to notify the Bureau of their arrivale and de-, 
partures, and to note in the logs all encounters at sea with other veasels. 


Koganemaru, Masujiro. Report of Seal Hunting in the Japan and Korean Seas: Jour 


Fieh Soc Jap (247), pp 17-24, Mar 1903. 


The firet detailed report of sealing in the Japan Sea, written by the captain 
of the Chishima Maru No 3, one of the 20 Japanese vessels which caught a com- 
bined total of 5,712 seals there during the 1902 season. 


Koganemaru, Masujiro. On the Northward Migration Route of The Fur Seal: Jour 
Fish Soc Jap (249), pp 15-16, May 1903. 


A tentative delineation of the migration routes followed by seals in the 
Japan Sea. The author claims the wintering herds divide in early June, one 
group moving through Tsugaru Strait enroute to the Commander IJaland, the 
other heading through Soya Strait to Robben Island. 


Anon. Decision to Prohibit the Importation of Fur Seal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(265), p 40, Nov 1903. 7 


Notice of the U. S. decision that seals caught in the Japan Sea come under 
the import restrictions of the act of 29 December 1897. 


Anon. Revisions in the Deep Sea Fisheries Encouragement Law: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(270), p 27-29, Feb 1905. 


Text of the 20 articles in the original bill and two supplementary articles 
submitted to the Diet 24 January 1905. 


Anon. Imperial Ordinance on Deep Sea Fishing Subsidies: Jour Fish Soc Jap (272), 
p 26, Apr 1905. | 


Ordinance No 114 promulgated 28 March limits the tonnage of seal and sea otter 
vessels eligible for subsidies, and makes additional qualifications for the 
crews. 


Anon, Regulations for Deep Sea Fishing Vessels: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (273), pp 1-5, 
May 1905. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce Ordinance No 10 proclaimed 10 March pro- 
vides for inspection of vessels according to Imperial Ordinance Mo 114 (Bibl 
160). 


Maki, Bokushin. The Future Fisheries: Jour Fish Soc Jap (274), pp 1-6, Jun 1905. 





A general review of fisheries progress in Japan, noting the successful in- 
crease of pelagic sealing off Japan and in the Kurile and Commander lelands. 


Koganemaru, Masujiro. Problems of English and American Rights in Protecting Marine 
Products: Jour Fish Soc Jap (283), pp 3-6, Mar 1906. 





Review of the Bering Sea controversy, streselng recent developments and their 
* probable effect on Japanese sealing operations. 
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Anon. Sea Animals Caught During 1905: Jour Fish Soc Jap (264), p 20, Apr 1906. 


During 1905, 28 veseels under government eubsidy landed 10,335 fur seale and 
153 sea otters. Prices are high, and the profits are expected to be enormous. 


Anon. Results of the Deep Sea Fisheries Encouragement: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (286), 
pp 18-23, Jun 1906. 


lists the vessels now receiving subsidies, those authorized to be built, mpe- 
cifications of grades of vessels, and past catches. 


Anon. Victoria Sealing Company: Jour Fish Soc Jap (286), p 36, Jun 1906. 


Reprint of the company's anmal report, listing the catch and price, and the 
results of the annual meeting, statement of accounts, and election of officers. 


Anon. The Murdered Fisherman: Jour Fish Soc Jap (289), pp 10-11, Sep 1906. 


Reprinte of a news account from the Nippon Shinbun of investigations of the 
seizure by U. S. cutters of a Japanese sealer in the Bering Sen. The vessel 
was reportedly American or Canadian owned, and placed under the Japanese flag 
to evade the law. The article warns Japanese not to take employment on such 
vessels. 


Anon. Revision of the Inspection Reglatione of Deep Sea Fishing Vessels: Jour 
Fish Soc Jap (289), p 11, Sep 1906. 


Articles 14 and 18 of Ordinance No 10 (Bibl 151) are revieed by Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce Order Wo 23, dated 14 August. 


Kamigawa, T. Speech by Chief of Marine Buraau at Meeting of the Sen Otter-Fur Seal 


Honters: Jour Fish Soc Jap (291), pp 16-16, Dec 1906. 
Recommends taking steps to protect fur weals, to avoid any suspicion of Japa- 
nese poaching, and to establish economic stability for sea animal fishermen in 
the future. 

Anon. Fur Seal Catch: Jour Pish Soc Jap (291), p 16, Dec 1906. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce announces that 26 vessels caught 
8,460 seals worth #423,000 in 1906. 


Anon. Russia's Control Over Fur Seale: Jour Fish Soc Jap (293), p 25, Feb 1907. 


Because foreign sealing is reducing the catch in the Bering Sea, Russia is in- 
creasing ite patrol against poaching. 


Anon. Fur Seal Prices in the London Market: Jour Fish Soc Jap (293), p 26, Feb 
1907. 


Prices have dropped but not seriously. 


Anon. Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting Law Wow in Effect: Jour Fish Soc Jap (296), 
p 56, May 1907. 


The Japanese laws controlling sea otter and fur seal hunting became effeco- 
tive in Sakhalin 25 April 1907, and hunting is now forbidden on Robben Island. 
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Anon. Company Established: Jour Fish Soc Jap (297), P 115, Jun 1907. 


Notice of the establishment on May 1907 of the Greater Japan Deep Sea Fishery 


Co, capitalized at ¥1,.500,000 to catch seals and sea otters and to manufacture 
marine products. 


Anon. Catch of Otters and Seals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (301). pp 41-42, Oct 1907. 





Wotice of the catch of the first three sealing vessels of the season to return. 


Anon. Guard Against Poaching in the Bering Sea: Jour Fish Soc Jap (301), p 50. 


Oct 1907. 


Notes that Canadian, Russian, and Japanese cutters are bei 
ng dispatched to 
guard against poaching in the Bering Sea, 


reneneres Iwac. How to Tan Fur Seal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (303), pp 18-25, Dec 


Translation, without acknowledgement of source or author, of a foreign article 
on the tanning, dyeing, and marketing of fur seals. 


Anon. Instructions to Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunters: Jour Fish Soc Jap (205), 
P 45, Feb 1908. 


The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce warns sea otter and fur seal hunters 
to avoid international complications by not approaching the protected waters 
of other nations. 


Anon. Poaching by Japanese Fishermen: Jour Fish Soc Jap (305), p 53. Feb 1908. 


Digest of an account in “an American fisheries magazine" of Japanese depreda- 
tions on Copper Island reported by a Russian cutter. <A Japanese vessel whioh 
escaped reporte the sinking of another Japanese schooner, the Kaike Maru, ty 

the Russian patrol near the Commander Islands. Seven of her l2-men crew were 
killed by gunfire, and the remaining five drowned when the vessel, sank. 


Anon. Destruction of Seals (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (307), p 4, Apr 1906. 


Editorial comment on an article in the Fishing Gazette on the enormous des- 
truction of seals now taking place, which moet terminate, in their estination, 
"within a decade". Suggests a clause protecting seals be inserted in the new 
Ruseo-Japanese treaty, and that Japan should “have the honor of being first in 
demanding so important and necessary a neasure". 


Anon. Latest State of Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (308), p 55, May 1908. 


Canadian anthorities warn that fur seals will be exterminated unless a pro- 
tective treaty is concluded between Canada, the U. S., Russia, and Japan and 
hopes Canada will take the initiative with the U. S. for the treaty. Also 
notes that “now is the best hunting season in the Bering Sea", lists the re- 
ported Newfoundland hair seal catch, and telis of the wreck of the sealer 
"“Ella® in California. | 


Anon. Second Report on the Fur Seal Catch: Jour Fish Soc Jap (309), pp 56-57, Jun 
1908. | 


Notes on landings in Canada, and news of the fleet of 38 Japanese sealers en- 
route to the Bering Sea where the USS Denny is reportedly on guard against 
poachers. 
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Sakata, J. Qn Fur Seal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (310), pp 22-26, July 1908. 


A report on the London market by the Japanese consul. He describes the 
broker's handling methods and urges Japan to learn to tan furs rather than 
selling the hides unprocessed. 


Anon. Deep Sea Fishery (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (312), pp 2-3, Sep 1908. 


"The reported opening of the negotiations by Japan for participation in the 
Behring Treaty is premature....In consequence of the Portsmouth Treaty Japan 
now owns Robben Island off Sakhalin....By joining the treaty, Japan will 
better prevent conflicts in the future and protect seals in her territorial 
waters." Also reports two Japanese ships arrested by an American patrol ship 
off St Pauls Island. 


Anon. Ruseia and the Miyemaru Case: Jour Fish Soc Jap (312), pp 42-43, Sep 1908. 


Describes the case of a Japanese sealer caught by the Russians 12 miles off 
the Commander Islands. The vessel was seized and searched, and the crew con- 
demned to death, but released after intervention by the Japanese charge — 
d'affaires at Vladivostok. 


Anon. Seal Fishery (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (314), p 4, Nov 1908. 


"Thirty-six sealers went thie year. With the exception of the two vessels 
held in custody in the American territory, all of them have returned.....with 
more than 11,000 seals and 1,000 sea otters, which are valued at more than 
five million yen." 


Anon. Amalgamation of Sea Animal Hunters: Jour Fish Soc Jap (316), p 47, Jan 1909. 


The pelagic sealers of Japan decide to unite for their common benefit, prima- 
rily to oppose the restriction of sealing in the North Pacific as proposed by 
Russia and the U. 5. 


Anon. New Seal Rookery (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (316). p 4, Jan 1909, 


Announces the discovery by a Japanese sealer of a new seal rookery “not marked 
on charts of maps" north of the Russian port of Sakhalin, "The island is said 
to be an exceedingly rich one, and the discoverer made a small fortune by a 
raid on‘the rookery." 


Anon. Sealing on the Littoral Coast (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (317), p 4. 
Feb 1909. 


The returns for 32 ‘sealing boate operating in the Okhotsk Sea last year were 
82 sea otters and 1,300 seals, valued at over ¥3,000,000, “an unexpectedly 
large showing". 


Anon. Seal Hunting Rights of America: Jour Fish Soc Jap (320), pp 53-54, May 


The 20-year monopoly for fur seal hunting on the Pribilofs held by the North 
American Trading Co expires in a few years. Hunting thereafter will be con- 
trolled by the Marine Products Bureau of the Island's Commerce and Labor De~ 
partment. 


Anon. Seal Fishery (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (321), p 3, Jun 1909. 
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Negotiations for a seal treaty between Japan and Russia are proceeding. Wo 


decisions have yet been made, but the "prospective t 
t 
from the Behring Sea Treaty of 1697") Pe ene? OY Sif for greatly 


Shimo, Keisuke. On the Encouragement of D . 
pp 13-15, Jul 190 i] e Sea Fishing: Jour Fish Soc Jap ts22), 


A resume of the grants and eubsidies awarded under the pelagic fishing en- 
couragement law in the 1] years of its existence. 


Anone Sealing Trouble (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (325), pp 2-4, Oct 1909. 


An account of the harrowing experiences of the crew of the Seikai Mara "un- 
lawfully* seized ty the USRC Bear while sealing on the Pribilofe. It seens 

the crew was given a three-day trial which was "only a formality", for they 
were all fined and imprisoned for eight months, where they "underwent every 
description of suffering and hardship, their treatment by the American authori- 
ties being the reverse of humane". They were finally released and returned to 
Japan, but their two schooners and their catch of 650 sea otters were confis- 
cated "without any stated reason". 


Anon. Grand Meeting of Fisheries Societies (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (329), 
pp 1-3, Fed 1910. 


Advance notice of meeting to be held 15-19 February 1910, at which the pro- 
tection of seals in the Kuril Islands will be advocated. 


prince eet and the Prics of Fur Seal Furs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (329), pp 41-42, 
6 910. 


Resume of the sales and prices at the London Market in 1909. 


Kaku, Risuke. On Japanese Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (330), pp 8-11, Mar 
1910. 


Outline of the Japanese argument against prohibition of pelagic sealing to be 
discussed at the forthcoming four-power conference. Points out that Japan is 
not primarily responsible for the recent decrease in fur seals as Japanese 
Nationals have caught only 9,000 seale annually against 50,000 by the U. S. 

As the U. S. is in a better position to do land sealing while Japan and England 
are better situated for pelagic sealing, it is not fair for the U, S. to pro- 
hibit open sea hunting. Proposes that fur seal hunting be operated jointly by 
the four countries involved or elee the damages caused by the prohibition of 
pelagic sealing be indemnified. 


Anon. Problem of Fur Seal Hunting on the Bering Sea: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (330), pp 
53-65, Mar 1910. 


Review of an English comment on the forthcoming convention, showing bitterness 
over court action on the capture of an English sealer 190 miles at sea, and 
over the opportunity taken by Japan to hunt in waters restricted under the 
Unitad States-Canadian treaty which Japan did not join. 


Kaku Risuke. Problems of the Fur Seal Fisheries in the Northern Pacific (Kita 
Taihiyo Ottoseiryo Mondai), 8 3/4" x 6", 59 pp, 3 pl, published by the Fur Seal and 
Sea Otter Fisheries Asen, Tokyo, Apr 1910. 


A detailed review of the pelagic sealing industry in Japan. The biology and 
distribution of the seals are outlined, and marketing methode and prices are 
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discussed. Liste are given of the Japanese catches from 1898 to 1910. A 
lengthy historical section discusses past relationships and the treaties be- 
tween U. S., Canada, Russia, and Japan. The present status of Japanese seal- 
ing and the Japanese ideae of the future of pelagic sealing are delineated as 
a prelude to the forthcoming four-powers conference. The anthor admits the 
decline of fur seals and the necessity of protective legislation. He suggests 
continuing all fur sealing under the management of the four nations concerned 
to insure protection, plane for propagation, and an equal division of the pro- 
fite. 


Anon. The American-Japanese Seal Protection Treaty (in English): Jour Fish Soc 
Jap (333), pp 2-3, Jun 1910. 


Reports a Japanese newspaper conment on the forthcoming fur seal convention. 
The Asahi Shinbun believes Japan should agree to limiting Japansse pelagic 
sealing, particularly on the moral question as poaching is definitely immoral. 


Anon. The Schooner Koei Maru (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (337), p 4, Oct 1910. 





The Koei Maru and 30 other Japanese sealers seized by American patrol vessels 
in Alaskan waters were tried in the Alaska District Court. All were released 
ezcept one Captain Thompson, an American. 


Anon. From the Letters to the Journal: Jour Fish Soc Jap (337). p 34, Oct 1910. 


Complains that subsidies given to pelagic sealing companies under the fisheries 
encouragement law are unwarranted, since the companies are paying dividends of 
10 to 20 percent. 


Anon. Otter and Seal Fishing (in English): Jour Fish Sec Jap (338), p 4. Nov 1910. 


Short review of the season which was uneuccessful because of bad weather. A 
total of only 2,400 fur seale and 90 sea otters were taken by 10 vessels. 


Anon. From Letters to the Journal: Jour Fish Soc Jap (339), p 34, Dec 1910. 


Protests the proposed Alaskan measure to discourage Japanese sealing by refus- 
ing their vessels stores and water. 


Anon. Recent Conditions on Robben Island; Jour Fish Soc Jap (339), p 37, Dec 1910. 


Quotes the inspector's report, showing the maximum seal population on Robben 
Island in September and October to be 3,770 males and 110 females. There were 
1,800 pupe born, of which 1,757 survived, an increase of 500 over the preced- 


ing year. 


Anon. The Catch of Sea Animals This Year: Dai Nippon Suisan Kaiho (339), p 40, 
Dec 1910. 


Thirty-five Japanese vessels went to the Bering Sea; one was seized at the 
Pribilofs by the U. 5; the others returned safely. Total catch was about 
7,500 skine. Total profit will be nearly one million yen. 


Anon. Furs of Sea Otter and Fur Seal: Jour Fish Soc Jap (339). pp 54-55, Dec 1910. 





The annual summary of the catch showing 10,246 seals taken in 1909 as against 
13,114 in 1908 Though the catch decreased, profits were greater because the 
price increased four percent. 
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Anon. Far Seal Fure on the London Market: Jour Fish Soc Jap (340), p 77, Jan 1911. 


Japanese sealekins sold on the London market 26 October 1910 totalled 2,620. 


sobs profit received by Japanase companies was 11 percent lower than in 


oan SoM ton of Bur Seale (in Englieh): Jour Fish Soc Jap (341), pp 3-4, 


Copy of a review in the Japan Times of an article in the American Popular 
Science Monthly on the need of protection for the fur seale in Japan. It con- 
cludes that the difficulty centers around the question of territorial limits 
at sea, and recommends that an understanding be arrived at among the countries 
concerned to stop the present wasteful and inhuman practice of indiscriminate 
Pelagic sealing. 


Anon. Advice of AgeceLture Minister Oura to Trawlers and Sea Animal Hunters: 
Jour Fieh Soc Jap (341), p 46. Feb 1911. 


Warne deep sea fishermen to observe the laws for the preservation of sea 
animals. 


Anon. The Fur Seal Fishery (in Englieh): Jour Fish Soc Jap (342), p 3, Mar 191). 
Englieh version of Bibl 199. 


Anon. Price of Fur Seal Furs at the Auction of 16 December 1910 in Comparison With 


Those of 1909: Jour Fish Soc Jap (342), p 34, Mar 1911. 


The annual report of London prices. 


Anon. Our Position in Seal Questions (in Bnglish): Jour Fish Soc Jap (343), 
pp 1-2, Apr 1911. 


The Society's comment on the approaching convention. "We earnestly hope that 
such a convention will result in success and that the now decreasing seals may 
be well protected and propagated but we advise our representatives, whoever 
they may be, that they should etand firmly for just principles of equality." 


Anon. Seal Conference History of Negotiations to Protect Sea 8 North 
Pacific (in Engliah): Jour Fish Soc Jap» pp 1-3, May 1911. 
Another review of the events leading up to the forthcoming seal convention, 
delineating the supposed American proposal. The newspaper Nichi Nichi clains 
Japan's interests do not coincide with those of the other powers. The ques- 
tion of sea animal protection has an important bearing on Japan's national 


influence in the north Pacific and it is likely that Japan may be the only 
country placed in a disadvantageous position. 


Anon. Warship Naniwa Inspecting Zones for Hunting Sea Animals: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(344), p 32, May 1911. 


So many Japanese ships are still violating the sea animal hunting restrictions 
that the Haniva is being diepatched to control them. 


Anon. Marine Animals and the Indemnity Problem (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap 


The U. Se and Canada have reportedly reached on agreement on the indemnity 
problem, which is yet to be ratified, by payment by the U. S. to Canada of 
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$450,000 and 25 percent of future profits of Pribilof sealing. The amount is 
unconfirmed, but if this be true for the five or six Canadian boate, Japan 
should ask a tenfold amount for abandoning its 51 vessels. 


Anon. The Vancouver Fur Seal Catch: Jour Fish Soc Jap (345), p 33, Jun 1911. 


Japanese shipe have landed 967 seals and English ships 360, according to a 
Japanese hunter who visited Vancouver. 


Anon. Fur Seal Market Conditions in London: Jour Fish Soc Jap (345), p 33, Jun 
1911. 





Fur seal prices decline 15-20 percent under earlier sales, and 325 sea otter 
pelts were sold. 


Anon, Information from San Francisoo: Jour Fish Soc Jap (345), pp 33-34, Jun 1911. 


Miscellaneous information of interest to hunting ships. Three thousand Copper 
Island ekine were forwarded to the London market. Equipment and pelte from 
Japanese seal poachers are to be auctioned at Unalaska 22 March. Sea otters 
are reported off Washington State. 


Anon. Prohibition of Deep Sea Fishing and Extent of Lose to Japan (in English): 
Jour Fish Soc Jap (346), pl, Jul 1911. 


It ie rumored from the conference that sea] hunting at sea will be prohibited. 
In view of the Japanese catches for the last 10 years (which are listed), Japan 
should not be satisfied with a small indemnity. 


Anon. Aims of the Conference for the Protection of Marine Animals (in Englieh): 
Jour Fish Soc Jap (346), pp 1-2, Jul 1911. 


Comments on the difficulties met by Mr Doke, the Japanese representative at the 
conference, in maintaining Japan's rights againet the three other countries. 
Russia and the U. S. have primary interests in land sealing, and Canada's 
pelagic fisheries have so declined that she is joining them against Japan. 


Anon. Seal Fishing at Kommandorski Island (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (346), 
p 3» Jul 1911. ; 


Husesia has recently prohibited the taking of more than 400 seals per year on 
the Commander Islands and will patrol the area next year to prevent poaching. 


Anon. Another Report From the International Marine-Animal Conference (in English): 
Jour Fish Soc Jap (346), p 4. Jul 19121. 


The conference is unable to agree on what compensation should be made to Japan 
for abandoning pelagic sealing. 


Anon. Russia's Views at the Marine Animal Conference: Jour Fish Soc Jap (346), 


The Russian delegate to the convention points out that the reduction in the 
Commander Ieland herds has been caused by Japanese poaching. 


Anon. Japan's Case Before the Seal Conference (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(347), pp 1-4, Aug 1911. 


A review of the Japanese stand. By abandoning pelagic sealing the nation loses 
not only material profits but the chance of locating fishing grounds and train- 
{ng its young men as sailors for its navy, and it is therefore entitled to 
heavy indemnities. 
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Anon. Japanese Opinion on the Sea Animal Conservation Treaty! 
(347). pp 17-20, Aug 1911. saat neervation Treaty: Jour Fish Soc Jap 


Discusesi f 
ia aa ros the local prees favoring government compensation for pelagly 


Anon. Present ¢ 
ae onditions of Robben Ieland: Jour Fish Soc Jap (347), pp 32-33, Aug 





Supervisor's report estimates a 

population of 6,200 fur seale on Robben Island 
and states investigations are being contimed with a view to commencing land 
hunting eventually when conditions warrant it. 


Anon. Official Inveetigation and Possible rer og by 
of Seal Fisheries the 
Government (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (348), p 1, Sep 1911. 
Claims there are 12,000 sea otters (fur seals) now on Seal (Robben) Island, 
and that the death rate has decreased from 12 percent in 1906 to 2.8 percent 
in 1909, “which indicates the result of careful supervision by the government, 
and will make possible seal hunting on land". This will be decided when the 


Conference representatives return to Japan. Meanwhile the Sakhalin Government 
ie continuing ite investigation. 


Anon. The Present Condition of Seal Island and Its Fur Seals (in English): Jour 
Fish Soc Jap (348), pp 2-3, Sep 1911. 


English version of Bibl 216, with the population still listed as 6,200. 


ate Fur Seale and The Treaty (in Englieh): Jour Fish Soc Jap (348), p 4, Sep 


The terme of the treaty apply to fur seals only and not to sea otters, hair 
seals, or sea lions. 


te Mr Doke on the Treaty (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (349), pp 1-2. Oct 


An interview with the Japanese representative at the conference, stating the 
terms of the treaty. 


Anon. For the Protection of Fishermen (in Englieh): Jour Fish Soc Jap (349), p 2. 
Oct 1911. % 


The Department of Agriculture and Commerce has asked each sealing company to 
report its business for the last three years in an effort to investigate ways 
and means to remedy the losses incurred by fishermen as a result of the new 
treaty. 


Anon. EBussia's Territorial Demands (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (349), p 203, 
Oct 1911. | | 


The Japanese Government opposes Rassian proposals to extend territorial Limite 
to 12 miles. Under the treaty Russian ships policing the seas are limited to 
controlling sealers and no other fishing vessels outside the three-mile limit. 
Reporte that 10 Japanese vessels were boarded by the Bussians 11 Juiy 1911 off 
the Commander Islands and their catch and gear confi scated. 


Anon. xtra Meeting of Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting Union: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(349), p 36, Oct 1911. 


Pelagic sealere petition thé government for subsidies to offset for their 
losees caused by the prohibition of pelagic sealing. 
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Anon. Sealing Vessels Captured by Ruseians: Jour Fish Soc Jap (350), pp 37-38, 
Nov 1911. 


Detailed report on the vessels searched by the Russians mentioned Bibl 222. 


Anon. The Great Han) of Sean Otters (in English): Jour Fieh Soc Jap (350), p 1, 
Wov 1911. 


Reporte 657 "sea otters" taken ty the Been Maru No 2 and 275 “sea otters" and 
7 "fur seale" taken by the Oshiza Maru. The tvo species were still being con- 
fused. 


Anon. Amount of Sealing by Hunting Boats: Jour Fish Soe Jap (350), p 38, Mov 1911. 


Lists the 1910 catch of 37 veesels of the sea otter and fur seal fisheries as- 
®ociation, and aleo confuses the two species. 


Anon. freaty Obligations. (in English): Jour Fish Soc Jap (351), p 1. Dec 1911. 


Liste the five main headings of the treaty to which all the participants mst 
‘adhere. 


Anon. Outline of Thies Year's Fur Sealing: Jour Fish Soc Jap (25). pp 37-40, Dec 
1922. 


Report of the last year of pelagic sealing before the treaty takes effect. of 
53 Japanere sealera, three were wreckod, two were captured by the Russians, and 
two are missing. The remaining 46 caught 11,993 seals, most of them in a new 
sealing ground off California, 


Anon. Outline of Fur Seal Preserving law: Jour Mish Soc Jap (351), p 46, Dec 1911. 


Japanese version of Bibl 227. 


Anon. Prices of Fur Seal Furs in London: Jour Fish Soc Jap (252), p 44. Jan 1912. 


Lists the prices received by Japanese companies for fur seals at the London 
auctions in the autumn of 1911. 


Anon. A Plea for the Hunting of Fur Bearing Sea Animals in the South Sea (in En- 
glish): Jour:Fish Soe Jap (352),p 3, Jan 1912. 


Forser sea animal hunters, irritated by unemployment cansed by the prohibition 
of pelagic sealing, are considering the possibilities of fur seal hunting at 
Cape Horn, Cape of Good Hope, and South Bay. 


Kaku, Rieuke. Probleme of Fur Seals in the South Seas: Jour Fish Soc Jap (352), 
pp 10-13, Jan 1912. 


A synopsis of the available data on the southern hemispkere fur seals. 


EKitahara, Tasaku. On the Breeding Conditions of Fur Seals on Robben Island: Zool 
Mag XXIV (290), pp 1-2. Frontispiece, Jan 1912. 


A full-page picture of the Robben Island rookery accompanied by short notes on 
the seal's breeding habits. 


Kaku, Hiesuke. Japan's Probable Indemnity for Pelagic Sealing: Jour Fieh Soc Jap 


(353), po 7-11, Feb 1912. 


236. 
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239. 


Estimates the probable receipte of from four to six million yen annually from 
the U. §. and Russia under the terms of the treaty. 


eae Font of the Treaty for Conservation of Fur Seals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (35%). 
25-27, os 


Japanese language version of the treaty. 
Anon. Honting by British Shipe: Jour Fish Soc Jap (353), p 127, Feb 1912. 


Acconiing to a report from Victoria, B. C. four Canadian veesele took only 
2,708 “sea otters* (fur seals), the worst catch in the last 20 years. 


Sumguki, Yonosuke. The Hunting of Sea Animale on the Commander Islands: Jour Fish 
Soc Jap (385), pp 25-28, Apr 1912. 


Twenty-five yeare ago thers were over a sillion fur seals on the Commander 
Islands, but now there are only 9,000. An account of their breeding habits is 
given. The Russians claim thie decrease was caused by Japanese hunting. 

Avon. Warships Leave for North Seas: Jour Fish Soc Jap (356), p 67, May 1912. 


Japan has dispatched three warships to help patrol the sealing grounds against 
poachers. 


Anon. laws Governing Subsidies to Fur Seal and Sea Otter Hunters: Jour Fish Soc 
Jap (356), pp 72-74, May 1912. 


Text of Law No 22 of 20 April 1912 and supplementary Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce ordinances Hos 11 and 12 of 1912. 


Anon. Preparation for Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (357), p 77. Jun 1912. 


The Sakhalin government is making plane to harvest seals as their mabers on 
Robben Island are expected to reach 6,500 this year, as required by the treaty. 






the Subsidies for the 
357 » Pp 78, Jan 1912. 





Prohibition of Hunting: Jour Fieh Soc Jap 
Text of Imperial Ordnance No 118, 27 May 1912. 


Kuroda, MN. The Exploitation of the Kuril Islands: Jour Fish Soc Jap (358), pp 42- 
44, Jul 1912. 


Suggests that developing a crab industry and the culturing of black foxes in 
the Kuril Islands may compensate for the lose of fur seal and sea otter hunt~ 
ing. prohibited by the treaty. 


Kaku, Risuke. U. S. Aims in Prohibiting Fur Seal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (360). 
pp 5-8, Sep 1912. 


The U. S. Congress nay decide to harvest no fur seale on land for a five-year 
period. In this case under the treaty it will pay to Japan and Canada only 
$10,000 annually instead of the $2,000,000 which Japan expects to receive. 
Japan will hence have joined the four power treaty at a heavy sacrifice to ite 
gains from pelagic sealing. 


Anon. Fur S$ and 5 ter Problem Argued in The U. S. Co ss: Jour Fish Sec 
Jap (360), p 70. Sep 1912. 


U. S. has decided that no sea aniaale will be taken for a 10-year period. 
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Anon. Regulation for Sea Animal Hunting Prohibition Loans: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(364), p 101, Jan 1913. 


Text of Finance Ministry Ordnance No 8 stating how loans can be obtained and 
repaid. 


Anon. Kuril and Robben Islands (Chishima Oyobi Kaihyoto), 10" x 7™, 42 pp, 19 ph 
Ppl, 3 maps, pub by Bureau of Fisheries, Min of Agr and Com, Tokyo, Mar 1913. 


This detailed report on the seale and sea ottere in the Kuril and Robben 
Talands is based on past literature and the resuits of a recent survey made by 
Bureau officials. It delineates the geography and the fauna and flora of the 
islands and gives a fairly complete history of sea otter and fur seal hunting 
in the area, with emphasis on the legal aspects and international treaties. 

It recommends developing a blue fox and sea lion business in the Kurilse and 
proposes intricate methods for harvesting the fur seals on Eobben Island with- 
out disturbing the rookery. 


Anon. Abolition of the Commission to Investigate Subsidies to Sea Animal Hunters: 
Jour Fish Soc Jap 367 e Pp 76, Apr 1913. 


The commission was abolished 21 March 1913 after Imperial Ordnance No 30 giving 
subsidies to unemployed seal hunters was rescinded. 


Anon. A Ship Leaves to Protect Fur Seals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (368), p 73, May 1913. 


The Chichijima Maru has been sent to the Kurils to protect fur seals and to 
annihilate the sea lions which have appropriated the old fur seal rookeries. 


Anon. Regulation Governi the Trade in Fur Seals and Sea Otters: Jour Fish Soc 
Jap (373), pp 77-98, Sep 1913. 


Text of Imperial Ordnance No 280, which provides for the licensing of dealers 
in seal furs and other pelts. 


Kineus, Sanshi. Conflict With Other Powers At Sea: Jour Fish Soc Jap (382), 
pp 35-36, Jul 1914; (383), pp 31-34, Aug 1914; (385) 44-46, Oct 1914; 7 
pp 25-28, Dec 1914. : : ; » PP a ; (387), 


A resume of recent captures of Japanese ships near the Pribilof and Commander 
Islands by U. S. and Russian patrols, claiming unfair treatment of Japanese 
and violations of international law on the high seas. It asserts that the 

U. S. and Russia are oppressing Japanese because they are too eager to develop 
their own fisheries: to allow Japan to do the same thing, and requests that 
Japan make official protest to these countries. 


Anon. Investigation of Fur Seale: Jour Fish Soc Jap (383), p 52, Aug 1914. 


Notice of scientific investigations on Pribilof seals to be made by U. S. and 
Canadian scientiets. Russia is sending no representative, but Japan will send 
Kr Tasaku Kitahara of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce to assist in the 
inveastigation.: 


Anon. Conditions of the Fur Seals on Cemmander Islands: Jour Fish Soc Jap (394), 
p 64, Jul 1915. . 
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Enssian estimates of the number of seals on the Commander Inlands total about 
14,000, somewhat fewer than anticipated. 


Matsui, H., Kondo, T., and Suimi, H. Chemical Studies 
» He of Fur Seal - First ort: 
Suisan Kenkiushi (The Study of Aquatic Producta) X (9), pp 297-307, Sep 1915. 
Chemical ‘analysis of the testes, skeleton, and salted meat of the fur seal. 
Anon. Fisheries Budget in 1916: Jour Fish Soc Jap (400), p 95, Jan 1916. 


The budget aske for additional funds to protect fur seals under the treaty and 
to. carry out researches on the seals. 


Ryo, Yushi. Report on a Northern Voyage: Jour Fish Soc Jap (401) 61-62, Feb 
1916; (402), pp 54-56, Mar 1916. 4 a: 


Translation of a chapter on sea otter hunting in the Kurile from H. J. Snow's 
In Forbidden Seas (London, 1910). 


Anon. Research on Animal Ashes on Pribilof Island: Jour Fish Soc Jap (402), 
pp 393-394, May 1916. 


Quotes an American report of prospective development of fertiliser fror animal 
waste on the Pribilofs. 


Anon. Enforcement of the Protection of Fur Seals: Jour Fish Soc Jap (404), p 438, 
May 1916. 





The new fisheries budget will permit a patrol ship to hunt sea lions and carry 
on other researches in the Kurils in addition to protecting the fur seals. 


Anon. Prohibiting the Hunting of Fur Seals on Robben Jeland: Jour Fish Soc Jap 
(405), p 614, Jul 1916. 


Although the Robben Island herd has now reached 6,500 animals, the Sakhalin 
government has decided to prohibit hunting seale there for another year. 


Anon. Four Power Treaty and Sea Animal Hunting: Jour Fish Soc Jap (417), p 512, 
Jun 1917, 


The Sakhalin government postpones the opening of fur seal munting on Robben 
Island for another year because the World War hae ruined the market. 


Anon. The Number of Hareme on the Pribilofs: Jour Fish Soc Jap (422), p 952, Nov 
1917. | 


Digest of U..S. count of fur seal hareme on the Pribilof Islands. 


Anon. Fux Seals on the Pribilofs: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (435), p 1169, Dec 1918. 





The Pribilof tarvest up to 10 Auguet was 33,981 eeals, 15 percent of which will 
revert to Japan and Canada under the terms of the treaty. 
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Anon. Progress in Deep Sea Fisheries: Jour Fish Soe Jap (438), pp 177-184, Mar 
1919. 


Contains a brief review of Japanese fur seal and sea otter hunting during 1896- 
1910. 


Ishino, Keishi. Present State of Breeding of Fur Seale in America: Jour Fish Soc 
Jap (482), pp 670-673, Nov 1922. 


Statistics on the Pribilof seal herd from official American sources. 


Ishino, Keishi. Results of Fur Seal Protection: Jour Fish Soc Jap (484), pp 8-9, 
Jan 1923. 


Under the four-power treaty the fur seale on Robben Island have increased 
greatly, from 7,000 in 1910 to 15,159 in 1922. The sea otters in the central 
Kurils have increased from 200 in 1910 to about 500 in 1922. Both are still 
increasing. 


Anon. OQutline of Fishery Activity in 1923: Jour Fieh Soc Jap (494), pp 3-8, Jan 
1924. 


Seals on Robben Island have increased in the past year as have those on the 
Pribilofs. No information is available from the Commander Islands. Japan re~ 
ceived ¥190,000 from the U. S. under the treaty, but nothing from Buesia. The 
protective treaty will expire in 1926, and the question as to whether to con- 
tinue it or not is of great importance to Japan's fisheries. 


Ishino Toshiyuki. ort on the Breeding Grounds of the Fur Seal in America (Beiryo 
Ottosei Hanshyokujo Nikansuru Chossashyo), 10° x 7 1/2", 130 pp. 16 pl, Bur of Fish, 
Min of Agr and Com, Tokyo, Mar 1924. 


A rehash of American reports, given without a bibliography or acknowledgment 
of sources. 


Anon. International Problems Relative to Fisheries: Jour Fish Soc Jap (497), 
pp 135-136, Apr 1924, 


“As the fur seal protective treaty expires in 1926, sturdy fishermen are anx~ 
ious to hunt them again. It is now time to make plans for future fur seal 
hunting,’ 


Kishida, Kyukichi. Monograph of Japavese Mammale (Honyu Dobutsu Zukai) 8vo, PP 1- 
31, 1-17, 1-381, pl 1-12, Am Soc Japan, Tokyo, Oct 1924. 


Contains a short account of the habits and distribution of the fur seal. Syn- 
onymizes of C, Kurilensis Jordan (aig) under Callotoria ursinue (Linn). 


Kaku, Rieuke. Fur Seal Situation in America: Jour Fish Soc Jap (604), pp 417-418, 
Nov 1924. 


Quotes a New York magazine article on conditions in the Pribilof Islands in re- 
lation to increases in the herds and improvements made in dyeing and marketing 
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fur seal pelts. It advises Japan to consider these improvements, because the 
market is excellent, the treaty will terminate in 1926, and our "strong-arned 
and pike ng people have missed the Japanese sealing boats with their rising- 
sun flage". 


Kaku, Rieuke. History of Fur Sealing and Ite Fut (Ottoset Ryogyo Enkaku Qyabi 
Sono Shorai), 10" x 71/2", 122 pp, 14 ph pl. 6 mps, Bur of Fish, Min of Agr and 
Com, Mar 1925. 


A review from the literature of conditions on all the north Pacific fur seal 
colonies. 


Anon. Expiration of the Sea Animal Protective Treaty: Jour Fish Soc Jap (523), 


pp 32-33, Jun 1926. 


Quotes an editorial from the Kok»ain Shinbun, advocating abolition of the 
treaty at ite expiration because the compensation to Japan for relinquishing 
ite pelagic sealing rights has not equalled the damage done by the seals to 
Japan's fisheries. 


Anon. So-Called Fur Seal Problem: Jour Fish Soc Jap (530), pp 99-100, Jan 1927. 





Japan has notified the U. S. that it wishes to revise the treaty. However, the 
foreign office has received an answer from the U. S. objecting to Japan's 
reasons, which must be studied before answering. 


Anon. Statistics on the Fur 5 Protective Treaty (Ottosei Hogojoyaku Kankei 
Shohyo), 10" x 7 1/2", 66 pp, not actually published but printed privately for of- 
ficial use only (dai-shitsu-sha) by the Fish Bur, Min of Agr and Com, Feb 1927. 


Complete statistics on the Robben Island fur seal herd to date. See Bibl 286 
for later statistics. 


Batchelor, John. Aim Life and Lore (in Bnglish), royal Swo, 448 pp, num figs and 
col pl, publ by Kyobunken, Tokyo, Oct 1927. 


Descriptions of Ajnu fur seal folklore and hunting are found on pp 90 and 124, 
Anon. Influx of Fur Seals: Jour Pish Soc Jap (540), p 612, Wov 1927. 

Mr Ishino, a technician of the Fisheries Bureau, studied the fur seal migration 

in Hokkaido 18 September-3 October 1927 and reports the mmber of seals coming 


southward has increased so remarkably it reflects an increase not only on 
Robben Island, but on the Pribilofs as well. 


Watanuki, Satoshi. Fur Seale at Sea: Jour Fish Soc Jap (554), pp 71-76, Jan 1929. 


The treaty restrictions againet pelagic sealing are unfair because the seals 
are eating fish which the Japanese need for food. 


Seno, Hidemi. Encyclopedia of Economic Animals (Oyo Dobutsu Zukan), publ by 
Kokuryukan, Mar 1930. 
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This book contains (pp 70-75) a general deecription of the fur seal and ite 
habite, and a brief sketch of ite history up to the conclusion of the conser= 
vation treaty. It contains ‘a few details on Robben Island not mentioned by 
previous authors. 


Anon. Kew Discovery of the Migration Route of Pribilof Fur Seals: Suisan Iho (2), 
pp 10-13, Oct 1930. 


Firet published report of the finding on Robben Island in 1926 of a seal 
branded on the Pribilofs, and the recovery of a tagged Pribilof seal in May 
1929 in a bonito net off Hokkaido. The author claims that this evidence proves 
the Japanese contention that its fisheries are being damaged by excessive mi- 
gratione of seals from the Pribilofs, though the percentage of Pribilof seals 
involved ie as yet undetermined. 


Anon. Recent State of Fur Seal Indust on the North Pacific - Fur Seal Indust 
on Robben Island in 1930: Suisan Iho OF p 25, Mar 1931. 
Statistics on the Robben Isiand herd from the Msheries Division of the Minie- 


try of Agriculture and Forestry. 7 


Anon. Status of Pribilof Fur Seals and the Price of Furs: Suisan Iho (3), pp 28- 
31, Mar 1931, 


Statistics from the Pribilofe, based on official U. S. figures. 


Doboliaki, I. EB. Fur Seal Industries on Komandorski: Suisan Iho (3), pp 31-24, 
Mar 1931. 


Translation of an article from the Far Eastern Fishery Economist, Feb 1930, 
listing the Commander Island catch from 1911 to 1929, pointing oyt the decline 
of the seale and recommending measures to increase production. 


Watanuki, Satoru. Correlation Between the North Pacific Current Fish 
Seal: Jour Fish Soc Jap (587), pp 38-41, Gct 1931; (588), pp 55-57, Nov 1931. 


Claims the Pribilof fur seals follow the cold current southward to Japan, first 
migrating westward and joining the Commander Island seals, then coming south- 
ward to Hokkaido and Honehu. These same currents are followed by salmon and 
trout, on which the seals feed to the detriment of the Japanese fisheries. 


Anon. Fur Seal Furs in Fashion Again: Suisan Iho (4), p 133, Nov 1931. 


Notes the growing popularity of fur seal fur as the Pribilof herd increases in 
size and more furs are appearing in the market. 





English), 8 1/2" x 6", 
Tokyo, Sep 1933. 


21 pp, 4 pl, 1 map, pubi by Bur of Fish, Min of Agr and For. 


Lists the available evidence indicating that many Pribilof fur seale migrate 
into Japaneee coastal waters, a theory denied by American authorities. It 
points out that the increase of seals in the waters off Hokkaido and north- 
eastern Honshu is far greater than the known increase in the Rodter. and Com- 
mander Island herds. It offers as proof that this surplus must come from the 
Pribilofs the observation of three seals with head sheared on the Pribilofs 
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observed on the Commander Islands, and three hore on Robben Island. It also 
iMats the three Pribllof tags taken off Japan, and sentions 25 more similarly 
tagged seale taken by poachers who destroyed the tags. 


Anon. Migration of Pribilof Seals Into the Waters off the Coast of Japan (Puribi- 
fu Gunto Kei Ottosei wa Nihon Kinkal i Kaiya Sa), 8 1/2 x 6", 20 pp, 4 pl. li 
map, publ privately by Bur of Fieh, Min of Agr and For, Tokyo, undated. 


Japanese language version of Bibl 284, 


Anon. Bhat stice on the Fur Seal Protective Treaty is the Fur 5S tective Tr (Qttgee! Hoseloraia Kande} 
Shohyo), 10° x 7 1/2", 66 pp, 1 map, privately printed for official use only (dai- 


shitsu-eha) by the Fish Bur, Min of Agr and For, undated (latest printed figures 


are for 1934). 


A later edition of Bibl 273. A copy from the secret files on the Fisheries 
Burean contains statistics from the Robben and Pribilof herds to 1941, those 
after 1934 inserted by hand. 


Anon. Robben Island and the Fur Seal (Kaihyoto to Ottosei), 7 A x 5", 8 pp, 4 
ph pl, 1 map, pamphlet pubdl by Sakhalin local govt (Karafuto Cho), undated (last 
date printed in incorporated tables is 1935). 


A emall brochure describing in popular style the habits of the fur seal on 
Robben Island, and giving a general description of the island itself. A table 
ie appended giving the statistics of the colony from 1918 to 1935. 


Seno, Hijemi. On the Propagation of Fur Seals in the Northern Pacific: Zool Mag 
100 (4), pp 172-173, Apr 1938. 


Robben Island has not enough suitable rookery space to allow its fur seal herd 
to increase ary further, while the Pribilof rookeries have room to allow their 
herd to reach 2,000,000 within the next three years. This number is 10 times 
larger than the maximum population eatimated when the treaty was established. 


Kuroda, Nagamichi. A List of the Japanese Mammals (Nihonsan Hongu-rui Mokuroku). 
Bvo, pp i-iii, 1-122, publ by the author, Tokyo, Jun 1938. 


The standard check list. It reorganizes only the single, monotypic species, 
Otoes ursinus, under which C. curilensis Jordan and Clark is synonymised. 


Fujita, Keishin. Travels to Robben Island: Bot and Zool (Shokubutsu Dobutsu), 
pp 1269-1274, Jul 1938; pp 1427-1429, Aug 1938. 


A review of the history of the seal colony on Robben Island. 


Okada, Yaichiro. A Cataloge of Vertebrates of Japan (in English), Svo, pp i-iv, 
1-412, fokyo, Oct 1938. 


Copies the mammals directly from Kuroda's list (Bibl 289), with some abridge- 
ment but no alteration. 
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Euroda, Nagamichi. A Mono 


Cetacea (Nippon Honyurui Zusetesu), large 9vo, 31l up, 48 col pl, published by 
Sanseido, Tokyo, Mar 1940. 


Contains the essential zoological data on the distribution and description of 
Otees rsinus. Kuroda notes that three separate species have been described, 
one for each of the three rookeries, but he doubts if recognizable differences 
can be established to warrant considering them even sub-especifically‘ distinct. 


Ishino, Keishi. Kevocation of the Fur Seal Protective Treaty: Rokuyo Gyogyo 
(Northern Fisheries) I (8) pp 68-70, Dec 1940. 


Detailed discussion of Japan's reason for abrogating the fur seal treaty "for 
the protection of her fisheries". 


Memories of Sea Otter and Fur Seal Hunting: Hokuyo Gyogyo (Northern Fisheries) II 
(11), pp 62-66, Nov 1942. il 


Recollections of an old pelagic sealer who hunted seals end sea otters for 15 
years from 1896 to 1910. 


Murai, Masao. The Story of Fur Seal: Kaiyo Gyogyo (1), pp 88-99, Jan 1942. 


A short popular account of the movements of fur seals. 


Anon. Removal of Prohibit:on of Sea Otters and Fur Seal Hunting and Exploitation 
of the Central Kurils: Hokuyo Gyogyo lil (3), p 42, Mar 1942, 
Excerp~* from speeches by Mesers Miura and Tashiro in the Diet on favoring the 
repea. <f Law No 21, which enforceé the 1911 fur seal convention. 


Inukai, Tetsuo. A Pioneer Northern Pacific Fur Sealing Boat: Hokuyo Gyoeys iil 
(5), pp 40-51, May 1942. 


Historical data on early sealing, most of it gleaned by Professor Tnukai from 
old fur seal hunters still living in Hokkaido. 


Anon. Repulations C ntrolli the Hunting of Sea Otters and Far Seale: Hokuyo 
Gyogyo Il (6). p 116, Jun 1942. 


Text of Ordinance No 46, Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, promulgated 20 

Mar 1942, regulating the newly authorized seal and otter hunting. It provides 
for the licensing of pelagic sealers, and makes mandatory an annual report of 

the catch (see Appendix A). 


Aikawa, Hiroaki. ‘The Population curve of the Robben Island Fur Seale (Qtaria 
ursina): Suisan Gakkwai Ho IX (1), pp 1-9, Oct 1942. 


A careful mathematical analysis of the Robben Island population statistics by 
‘one of the leading Japanese fisheries biologists, to determine the probable 
effects of the forthcoming pelagic sealing on the Japanese seal herds. The 
author points out that the Robben Island herd is but a small segment of the 
whole northern Pacific fur seal population. Ae this population (based on 
Pribilof figures) showe a typical, normal etraight line increase, no assumption 
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Interior—-Duplicating Section, Washington, D. C. 01662 


that the seale in Pacific waters sre becoming unhealthily overpopulated is 
warranted. The fobben Island population, on the other hand, shows a simple 
sigmoid curve, indicating an increasingly lower ratio between the natural in- 
crement and the mortality rate (annual harvest plue "unexplained disapp 
ances"). As no biological reproductive failure on the part of the Robben Is- 
land animals nor any apparent increase in their mortality rate can be demon- 
strated, the author suggeste the failure of the Robben Island herd to increase 
proportionately to the other Pacific (i.e. Pribilof) seals must be caused by 
overcrowding on a emall island where no more room is left for increase. He 
notes with alarms the proposed increase in the Robben Island kill. From the 
available statistice he shows that an anmial harvest of 10,000 seale could ex- 
tirpate the herd in four years, and an anmial kill of 3,000 might postpone the 
end for about 10 yeare. However, an annual kill of 2,500 should maintain the 
present population indefinitely. 


ere a Tashiyuki. Lecture on Marine Fur Production (Suisan Mohi Sougyo Ni Teuite), 


x 6", 35 pp, unbound pamphlet, publ by Shinyo Chosa Kokyukai (Assoc for Credit 
Investigation), Tokyo, 1943. 


A popular account of the fur seal business for lay consumption. 


Miyagi, Yutaro. The Islands in the Northeast Pacific: Part II, Sea Mammals and the 
Fur Seal Exploitation, Jour Fieh Soc Jap (722), pp 110-114, Jan 1943; (724), pp 67= 
74, Mar 1943; (725). pp 62-67, Apr 1943. 


A general review of the subject, based on past literature entirely. 


the End 
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